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BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE  AND  STUDY. 

The  student  is  strongly  adyised  to  procure  the  Syllabus  of  the 
course  on  "The  Expansion  of  the  Church,"  and  to  use  it  as  a 
basis  for  thie  present  course. 

As  to  books.  Out  of  many  standard  and  helpful  book  i  and 
articles  the  following  selection  may  be  made.  The  instructor 
▼ill  be  glad  to  make  further  recommendations. 

If  only  one  book  be  desired,  take  the  first  on  the  list ;  if  two, 
take  the  first  two,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Any  of  them  are 
worth  while.  None  are  essential  to  a  profitable  enjoyment  of 
the  classes  of  the  Institute  : 

(1)  "  Outlines  of  Church  History,"  by  Rudolf  Sohm. 

(2)  "  Francis  and  Dominic,"  by  John  Herklet^i  ("  The  World's 
Epoch  Makers  "  series). 

(3)  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  by  James  Bryce. 

(i)  "  The  Classical  Herit>»ge  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Henry 
O.  Taylor.  ' 

(5)  "  Bernard  of  Olairvaux,"  by  R.  3.  Storrs ;  or  "Saint  Ber- 
nard," by  J.  Cotter  Morison  ;  and,  with  either  of  these,  "  Peter 
Abelard,"  by  Jose-ih  McCabe. 

(6)  "St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  by  Paul  Sabatier  (Houghton's 
translation). 


I.   THE  HISTORICAL  POSITION  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

"  No  date  marks  the  passing  of  the  ancient  world  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  was  a  process  of  spiritual  change,  during  which  antique 
characteristics  gradually  ceased  and  were  replaced  by  much  that 
was  incipiently  mediaeval.  There  no  longer  existed  men  whose 
education  and  intellectual  traits,  whose  moods,  tastes,  sentiments 
and  views  of  life  were  those  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  Trajan, 
or  Marcus  Aurelius."— Fenry  Osborne  Taylor  ("  The  Classical 
Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages  "). 

"  Augustine  (A.D.  400)  was  a  Roman  Christian  ;  he  was  not 
mediaeval.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  classic  spirit  was 
dead  before  Gregory  (A.D.  590>  was  bom,  and  classic  literature 
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waa  degraded  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  nnd««*^j  xt-  ., 
formatance,  wa.no  lonjer  ViwU  butTca^if  '  ^"P"' 
authoritative  historv       *       * '"^g;' ^"*  "J***™***  graniinar  and 

ing  everything  «i  t^  wiici  an  opLTo^in  S  SidtS*?  "^Pf.^ 
r«il  or  imagined  meaning  of  his^ianTuZ  t£  .  '~".*^! 
joinder  with  the  Middle  Les  •  for  th«  t!!;,-        '  "  *  P«'°*  <>* 

old  Latin  authors  regard^*Th;^pitrily  aTautho^tTi"  ^ 
whatever  branch  of  fact  they  seemed  tn  ftLf  *"*?°"t>«  «pon 
were  accepted  as  true."_7?W  '  *''*"'  "t^tement. 

forlSn'ofSffiaitlmla'Sh"'  '''!J"-P'»  ^^  the 
and  on  with  the  nTdSlTi^'^iT t^^lf^ '"?  ^'^'^^^^ 
career  when,  in  scholasticis^  it  w  J^pST  n  ''^'  5  °"^ 
tematize  dogmatic  Christianity  pSnh^o£,T  '^'"^  'y*" 
mediseval  storehouse  of  reason. »-/6irf!^       Philosophy   was  the 

a  intc?omr?arn";f  atod:?'  *"'  ^""^  ^  *<>  "P'^ 
must  go  back  to  the  Cdafcns^L  of  thrtK^K^  ''^'^  "•» 

2r:f  ^;„^ -r-  ---  -^^^^^ 

andSrSr^^^^^ 

crmTvrXleTrS  Tarbe^Z^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
world  to  which  they  hlS^t  l^e^rfoV'Cr'^Vr  «°* 
centnnes  removed  can  see  th»t  ti,o~.  u  j  ^  ^®  ^^°  »'« 

wonderful  change  u^n^oX  anS^J't*'  ^T^  *  8«*t  and 
politics.  andsociSy  C-a  c£^ge  ^hl^-bS  illt"?^  ""* 
be  found  in  the  pr^  whereby  therTaJLT^t  of^'**"?''  ."'•*° 
basilica  the  Romanesque  cathedrlJ^H^ "  ;f  *•''*  ?""'*"« 
endless  varieties  of  GoUiic  But^U!^  i  '^  '°  ■°"'  the 
e«=h  generation  felt  h  pLii  ovTr^t^^'lo""  '\t"'«'  '^'^^ 
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Batit  of  Laeturt. 

Far  back  in  European  hUtory  stands  the  age  of  Oreece  and  of 
Borne,  large,  heroic,  polytheistic,  humanistic,  philosophic,  force- 
ful, confident,  with  antique  and  classic  ideas  and  ideals  saturating 
and  dominatbig  all  their  life,  institutions  and  literature. 

Here  we  are  in  the  modem  age,  Christian,  scientific,  demo- 
cratic, cosmopolitan,  progressive,  free,  humanitarian. 

Between  these  are  the  Middle  Ages,  the  last  of  the  long  years 
of  transition.  The  world's  customs,  religions,  ideals,  change 
slowly  and  painfully.  The  shifting  of  the  bases  of  authority  in 
politics,  society,  morals  and  religion  means  inevitably  a  period  of 
much  (not  abbolute)  uncertainty,  scepticism,  superstition,  form- 
alism, darkness,  before  there  can  come  the  settled  certainty,  the 
reaaonable  faith,  the  vitality  and  light. 

In  the  transition  from  the  classical  to  the  modem  the  tenth 
century  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  centre  of  the  dark  valley  fn^m  which  begins  the  upward 
Asoent  into  the  light. 
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II.  THE  CHABACTEBI8TICS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

"Feudalism  was  the  one  great  institution  to  which  those 
times  gave  birth,  and  feudalism  was  a  social  and  legal  system 
only  indirectly  and  by  consequence  a  political  ont."—Bryce 
(" The  Hc^  Roman  Empire"). 

"  At  no  time  in  the  world'n  history  has  theory,  pretending  all 
the  while  to  control  practice,  been  so  utterly  divorced  from  it. 
Ferocious  and  sensual,  that  age  worshipped  humility  and  asceti- 
cism ;  there  has  never  been  a  purer  ideal  of  love,  nor  a  grosser 

profligacy  of  life."— 7Wrf.  ,      .    ..    . 

•'  One  is  struck  with  the  strong  contrasts  that  present        ^ 
selves  in  every  province  of  medi«Bval  life  and  lend  to  it  a  p.^ 
tureeque  character.     .     .     .     There  is  a  Uke  contra-^  when  we 
look  at  the  inmost  spirit  and  temper  of  different  c'  ' .  : ,  *, 

The  Middle  Ages  are  commonly  designated  the  'ajj^-  ji  faith. 
Doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  things  divine  was  an  infrequentin- 
trader  When  it  came  it  was  repelled  as  a  messenger  from 
Satan  A  sense  of  the  neameu  of  the  supernatural  world, 
and  of  the  beings,  good  and  evil,  that  belonged  to  it,  possessed 
aU  miaia."—Fiiher  {"  HisUyry  of  the  Christian  Church  "). 

"Superstition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  action  of 


lh!'J^  »  K^T*"""^'"'"^^'^  ^''^  profession  of  arms,  and 
the  order  of  chivalry  was  awimilated  in  iU  rights  and  privileges 
to  wcred  orders  of  priesthood.     The  novil.       .     .  P""'^«^ 

mI\«i%^'*''V"  ^''f  "*""  °^^<  «'  St.  George,  and  of  8? 
i  ichae  ,  the  archangel.  He  swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of 
h.s  profession.  To  speak  the  truth,  to  maintain  the 

nght,  to  ;  .otect  the  distregsed,  to  practice  courtesy.  v! 

P"T*h9mfidel..  .  .  .  The  abuse  of  the  «Se  spirit  pro 
voked  the  Ulterate  knight  to  diKlain  the  art.  ""ndS  SS 
peace  ;  to  esteem  h  mself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  hi?  own 
injur.es,  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  ci*l  society  aid 
m.lua,y  discipline     Yet  the  benefit,  of  thi.  institutirn  to  JeSSe 

and7.1?  ^rT^  T*  ''~°8'y  t^\t."-6ibbon  ("  The  Decline 
and  Fall  oj  tfte  Roman  Empire  ").  ^"^^ne 

,,  "  '^'l^^  *]?«  >n"»|>  ot  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  Empire 
no!  ?1^'"*'°°  °i*\'  "'l^orfd  would  have  been  cru.hedTJdTi 
not  been  preserved  by  the  Church.  But  the  inevitable  re«nl' 
was  the  destruction  of  the  free  spirit  of  antiquitjj  The  Ur: 
baria^s  were  babes  in  thought  and  could  only  a<^pt  the  te^hii^ 
of  the  Church  in  implicit  faith.  They  were  capable  of  feeli^^ 
the  influen^  of  the  new  gospel  of  self-wcrifice,  b^  they  were  t^ 
undeveloped  m  reflective  power  to  criticise  the  theoW  Thic^ 

m^d^fS'°™"i***'^  ^°  ^°"^*  *•>»  «^"^-^  the^outhful 
^f  ?i°  **  "!  °'t*'°°'.  *~'°  aberrations  destructive  of  the  essen^ 
^u^d':!"'T*^'^"*i^* !"«*•«••  intellectual  life  wa.  stifleTand 
could  onJy  be  restored  after  long  toil  and  conflict.     The  .trength 

^v«in,?fT^' -^  ""  '^  P"''"'"^"'  organization  and  its  completed 
Sa?rnf  fr    '°'-    ■^'"'^  *'•*  ^'^^^^  ^e^  subordinate  knowf- 
edge  to  faith  seeing  in  science  only  a  means  of  preserving  intact 
ioir*^  "'doctrine.     Even  this  guarded  exercK  SeSS 
however,  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  that  freer  movement  which 

mI?oV  and'th^'r  '^'^'l^ ^'^ }^'  Renai««nce  and  the  ^efor 
for  Z'Jl  1^  therefor^  scholasticism  wa.not  merely  the  apologist 
for  dogma,  but  an  unconwious  preparation  for  a  more  independ- 
ent movement  of  thought."_Pro>,or  John  Watso.,,^; 
Quarterly  {arlicU,  "  Thotnae  Aquinas  ")  ^^ 

anH  ttJ%  *^'"'^.'^'°*f'*'*"=  hence  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  could  introduce  the  worid  of  thTdead  only  as  a 
shadowy  and  spectral  existence  at  the  extreme  verge  of  hU  pic 

M.!^/  A  '  ^'T^.T^^:  B"t  to  the  highest  conscifusnes,  of  ?he 
Middle  Ages  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  parts  were  inverfaS 


and  that  the  world  of  the  living  wai  but  a  shadowy  appearance 
throuffh  which  the  eternal  realities  of  another  world  were  con- 
tinually betraying  thein«elvee."— /'ro/««#or  Edtoanl  Caird  (wau 
on  "Dante").  " 

"  The  tender  ft  minine  voice  of  mediseval  piety,  ita  aelf-repre*- 
sion  and  uubmiBsion  to  an  evil  present,  iU  ardent  longing  for  a 
glory  to  be  revealed,  its  self-mortification  and  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  its  exultant  consciousness  that  everything  it  lost 
would  one  day  be  regained,  ics  combination  of  all-levelling  love 
with  the  resigned  acceptance  of  a  social  state  in  which  men  were 
held  down  and  held  asunder  by  the  most  fixed  class-division, 
were  the  natural  result  of  this  curious  compromise." Ibid. 

"  Three  contrasts  or  antagonisms  run  through  all  mediwval 
thought  and  life,  though,  indeed,  they  may  rather  be  regarded 
aa  different  aspecU  of  one  great  antagonism  ;  first,  the  antago- 
nism between  this  and  the  other  world ;  secondly,  the  antagonism 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  with  which,  in  Dante's 
mind,  IS  closely  connected  the  opposition  between  faith  and 
reason,  or  between  theology  and  i)hilosophy;  and,  finally  the 
antagonism  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  or  between 
toe  morality  of  self-denial  and  the  morality  of  self-realization."— 
Ihid. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  these  monastic  in- 
stitutions were  rising  to  the  height  of  their  usefulness  and 
their  fame.  The  vow  of  celibacy  detached  men  from  the  more 
mtimate  relationships  of  life ;  the  vow  of  poverty  made  woridly 
possessions  unlawful  to  them  ;  the  vow  of  obedience  had  a  ten- 
dency, at  least,  to  conquer  self-will  and  to  form  the  habit  of  sub- 
mitting the  life  to  a  common  and  cai«ful  ethical  regulation 
Whoever  thus  desired  to  have  the  soul  infused  and  pervaded 
by  the   Divine  life     .     .  .ill  the  soul  amid  the  circles  of 

time  felt  itself  already  aft  ad  to  eternity,  was  drawn  to  the 
current.  .  .  .  Those,  too,  who  desired  a  fairer  knowledge  of 
human  things,  or  who  only  sought  for  a  tranquU  and  orderly  life 
amid  the  tumultous  turmoil  of  the  time,  .  .  .  with  these 
also,  and  in  large  numbers  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  timid,  the 
persecuted,  sought  refuge  among  the  monks."— JP.  S.  Storrs 
("  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  "). 

Basis  of  Lecture. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  those  which  in- 
evitably belong  to  a  period  of  such  vast  changes.     Two  processes 
are  interwoven,   disintegration  and   construction.     Old   things 


of  old  ■yst.mt  of  lanaLT  If  „„  '  '*"  'f^tgal'Mic  itniggle 

moral.,  of  .rt.^&Tftclr^r^S'pSXT/XS     f*^"^  <>' 
•wn.     The  bwi.,  the  reawn  of  .11  ^fi^'i.  ^  "^^'O'ltJ.  >•  here 

Hway.     The  time  had  T^g^  •"re.^ru^**'  '°"«  ""^  P-ed 

biiity  ^f  P^r:4%sr<L'Stirnr^^^^^^ 

there  were  the  •ieni  of  a  mi<,L.  .Ij         '•        "'. '"   everything 

ne«.  con^iousn^of  incontu'it^^'iir^^^^^    ?*"«*'  '"*'•"' 
ne..;  the  lenae  of  the  imDorST^^;*    "^       ?  f*"*  unreawnable- 
love  of  God',  worid  anree^Tof  T"'^:^ r''''''"'j  *''• 
But  revival  would  not  come  iH  dav  nor  .  o.       *'"  *'  ''•"<^- 
.t  be  without  many  relap«,  ZtuiSZ^L'^T^^'ioZr'''' 


III.   REVIVALS  OF   REUGION. 

(^am  o/"  lecture.) 
1.  RBTivAt  iw  In  Labqbb  Mkanino 

of  .uccewive  revivahi  Sat  1?^''!^  °' ^*'«  P'*«t»«Jong«irie8 
manife.tingitwlf  actively  ii  new  Lr?"  '°'-«''  ««W.  vitality, 
dition.  of  the  ever^ri;1lg'"p,;:;  '°''"'  ">«^«'  ^•>«  "'hanging  co^! 

.ac^r:U^,l\lt'VHil;i  •"^V''"^"  -ealaiteelf  m 
tinually  manifiS«riiil?i?'T  f*  ^»J^t*»i«''g  force  i,  con- 
combination.  S*p^oli,«r'''r''  ^''"'*»«  forth  in  new 
whether  of  plant  or  mir^i^f.  , "  '°'^.*"  S™^''  "  PowiWe. 
of  individu.5  "ra.^        '  ^^"''  "^  'P'"*"»'  "*"";  whethe; 
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"  The  old  ordar  ah*Mg«ih,  vialding  pUos  to  n«v, 
And  (ioii  falliU  HimMlf  In  nt»ny  w«y«, 
LmI  ou«  good  oiutom  ihould  corrupt  the  world." 

Th«  tendency  to  Hxitj  ia  in  all  material  thingi.  Growth  ia 
the  inward  life  aucceaafullj  proteating.  Often  the  work  of  the 
vital  force  ia  inviaible,  or  la  apparentlj  aucceaafolly  thwarted. 
But  irreaiatibly  the  limit  ia  reached,  there  ia  a  change,  the  life  ia 
now  manifeat  to  ua ;  thia  we  call  revival,  not  the  denial  of  life  or 
the  proof  that  life  waa  not,  but  the  affirmation  of  it,  the  proof 
that  life  ia  there. 

God  ia  in  the  world.  He  ia  reconciling  the  world  unto  Hiiuielf. 
He  is  ever  working.  Where  we  aee  death  and  ruin  He  aeea  but 
winter,  and  Hit  torcm  arc  at  work  for  the  coming  apring.  We 
are  apt  to  aee  Him  but  in  the  full  flower  and  the  ripe  fruit.  Ha 
halt  been  active  from  the  aeed-time,  and  before. 

A  revival  ot  religion  in  a  community  or  age  too  often  impli- 
citly meana  to  a  great  many  that  really  the  Holy  Spirit  haa  b«en 
dead,  and  by  the  prayera  of  the  people  haa  been  brought  to  life 
again.  But  "  He  ever  Uvea  and  lovea."  "  My  thoughta  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  waya  my  ways."  "  My  word 
.  .  .  ahall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  ahall  accompliah 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
•tent  it."  God  ia  not  dead  in  any  age  or  place,  nor  has  been,  nor 
shall  l)e. 

"  Deep  in  unfathumabl«  minea 
Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treaiuren  up  Ui«  bright  deeigna 
And  worki  Hit  noverei^  will." 

We  see  n.  *  'he  miner,  yet  he  toils.  We  see  not  the  forces  in 
seed  and  eartu  and  sun,  and  yet  they  work.  The  seemingly 
sterile  and  futile  and  dark  ages  in  history  do  not  show  the  impo- 
tence but  rather  the  patient  determination  of  God.  Revival  of 
religion,  therefore,  in  the  greater  jense,  means  the  irresistible 
life  of  God,  whether  apparently  slow  or  swift,  manifest  to  us  in 
such  k  rge  scale  as  to  be  seen  by  all,  or  so  minutely  as  to  be 
well-nigh  invisible  to  all  but  God,  revealed  in  ever-changing  and 
developing  forms  and  systems,  the  casting  off  and  the  taking  on 
incident  to  growth  and  progress  toward  that 

*'  One  far-ofl  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 


".,^:^ 


a 

when  "  the  earth  ahall  be  full  nf  fk.  t.       ■  ^ 

«  the  water,  cover  the  .St,''  and      ^"  knowledge  of  the  Lord 

Doth  hu  »uco»Mi  ve  journey,  run. " 
Thb  Hcman  Elbhknt. 

as  Paal  haa  put  "  SS^t  S  tt«^  *  " -u^"  ^•""^"^orkers 
placed  on  every  indiWdu^um  J  1.7^":^'"''*^  "'"'•''^  ««  »>« 
and  vitalizingofthi  world  °H«kU*°  *''•'  ?P'"*"*'  ™^i^i«g 
word  of  reconciliation  ''  ^  *"*'''  committed  unto  us  the 

Man's  part  is  two-fold  • 

je  ™oeiv«l,  tnei,  ri™  »  TS '". ""!"  "^  ""J™-      "  F™.1,  have 

J.  be.,  „i  .™?.r».i,.,i?:r»j"si"'.r  a^/  "»• 

save,  can  revive  •  hnt  m...  ^,1       j  '  ""cipies.      (iod  alone  can 

ing  ibout  esaintiaMrion,"*  ca^^S^'f^ ''f  "f/^K '^  '^™«- 
knowledge  of  God  to  oth«r.  f^  *T  ^  ,'  ^"*™  '""  hearts,  the 
be  ma^f^t  ^^t^^tS;  I^^^IS^:^ ::^;::^  <^  -haH 

vidt'^Lrn^tsntir  ex^Js  5".  ^-^  '^^  ^  -<^^- 

the«  has  been  the  "  Ah  iS  o!^  "^S  t*""*'  ^'^  ^'"»"'*7 
lamachild";  but  wUh  thfs  th^- I.  ^1°''^  ^.*^°"°'  speak,  for 
Ood,  "Behold.  IhavToutmli^^  ^^"^  ''•*••'*  *•»«  ^"ice  of 
and  deed  they  haves^Ci  ^^iT  "^^i"*^^  """*''•"  «d  by  word 
and  on  tb^^^c^JSn^QZuT^ttT  *^  **''°«»  they^knew, 
became  a.anifest??herw«  ^vlS";*''  '''''''  '^«  '™^''  *»>•  «'« 

2.  A  RivivAL. 

p4n;ri7;piSS2'litl^  «^^~"y^  tl"^*  phase  in  the 

tinctly  man3-,rt  to  aS         ^  ''^"'  *^"  ''f«  *^'»«'  dis- 
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Certain  Oeneral  Characterigtics  of  this  Phase  of  Bevival. 

(a)  The  action  of  many  rather  than  the  few. 

(b)  Strong  emotion. 

(e)  A  few  great  fundamentals  take  precedence  of  all  other 
questions. 

(d)  One  or  more  men  or  women  (1)  devoted  to  the  Gospel  as 
they  see  it ;  (2)  with  one  or  more  phases  of  their  Qospel  essenti- 
ally true ;  (3)  with  complete  consecration  to  its  promulgation  ; 
(4)  believing  its  reception  to  be  the  supreme  duty  and  privilege 
of  all  men  ;  (5)  whose  personalities  and  ideas — especially  theo- 
logical— are  those  most  adapted  to  the  particular  temperament, 
knowledge,  conception,  and  general  circumstances  of  those 
among  whom  they  preach,  and  which,  therefore,  most  readily  and 
plausibly  present  themselves  to  these  people  as  true. 

(See  the  last  Lecture  of  this  Course.) 


IV.   REVIVAL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

"  It  was  the  time  of  the  transition  from  the  darkest  hour  of 
mediaeval  Europe  to  a  period  of  both  moral  and  intellectual 
brilliance.  The  gloom  of  the  '  century  of  iron '  still  lay  on  the 
land,  but  it  was  already  touched  with  the  faint,  spreading  dawn 
of  a  new  idealism.  There  is,  amongst  historians,  a  sptjculation 
to  the  effect  that  the  year  ICKM)  of  the  Christian  Era  marked  a 
real  and  very  definite  stage  in  the  history  of  thought.  Usually 
we  do  violence  to  events  by  our  chronological  demarcations ;  but 
it  is  said  that  Christendom  confidently  expected  the  threatened 
rolling  up  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  take  place  in  the  year 
1000.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  sun  crept  over  the  dial  of  the 
heavens  before  the  eyes  of  idle  men.  But  no  Christ  rode  on  the 
clouds,  and  no  Antichrist  came  into  the  cities.  And  the  heavi- 
ness was  lifted  from  the  breasts  of  men,  and  the  blood  danced 
merrily  in  their  veins  once  more.  They  began  again  '  to  feel  the 
joy  of  existence,'  as  an  old  writer  has  it,  and  to  build  up  their 
towers  afresh  in  the  sunlight." — Joseph  McCahe  ("Peter  AbelarcT'). 

"  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  powerful  revival 
of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life,  which  grew  in  strength  and 
influence  and  reached  its  culmination  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The   monastery  of  Clugny,    which   was  founded  in   the  tenth 
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KFw'"'  '*  ^"*  "PPortwl  by  prince.,  bishop..  «,d  .bove  all 
»g»uut  au  three.    Chrutumity  came  to  be  identified  with  th. 

^eTmainS:?^^  "'*'    *"•  "•"^*  *«'°«  Zt  th.  1^? 
were  maintamed  to  be  .upreme  orer  the  whol^of  the  laity  whS 

the  nataonal  ohurche.  lo.t  their  independence  and  were  fwoi  to 
acknowledge  the  aupremaoy  of  Rome  Tn  f  hlM  •     • 

of  the  thirteenth  Lntur/the  Church- wa.  Jiet^S:! 
Ab  h«  been  «ud,  the  age  bore,  in  it.  culture.  '  the  p4>Ii  S  of 
world-renuncation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  iSTof  .Troni 
character.  .u»5e.ting  world-conque.t,  on  the  other  WoA^^^ 
«»»j.  Queen's  Quarterly  (art.,  "  fhom^  AquirJT  ^"'^  ^'^ 
It  1.  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  w«  a»< 
accu.toni.d  to  a«ign  that  new  birth  of  the  hnma"  .p?rit-if  S 

S  «S^MS:"iS,'  TV""^'  •'•  strength andVKningo 
I.  l^n*^  We— with  which  modem  time  begins.  And  the  date 
w  well-chown.  for  it  „  there  first  that  the  t^n^ndeniv 
powerful  influence  of  G;-eek  literature  began  to  w^JHSon  the 
tZe  hJti*  '?"»*»'>*  t«*-«otten  that  fo*r  a  long Tm.  P^JwSu; 
there  had  been  m  progress  a  great  revival  of  learning,  and  still 
moreofzea  for  l«»ming.  which  being  cauwd  by  and  d"reJtod 
S  th«  t£.**"*"^  ""^  in.titution.%f  Rome  might  fit?y^ 
called  the  Roman  Renaiwumce  (A.D.  1100-1400)      The  twelfth 

I?S  j*^*?""/"-     •     •     •     The  thirteenth  witnewed  the 

rapid  spread   of  the  .cholastic   philo«)phy.  Hn?  ll 

SnTnjtr^g^  *!'''^  ""^  ■"  '^^  *'«  'iir-tgreat  m  JSr.*'; 

"  Now.  along  with  the  literary  revival— partly  caused  bv  n»rtlv 

causing  It-there  had  beenal«,  a  wonderf ff.tim^^d  upS^ 

in  the  mind  of  Europe     The  yoke  of  church  authority  still  pS 

?t^ff  ^  ""a  *•**  •^"'"  °'  ""^ '  y«*  '°°'«  »>«>  been  found  toZke 
It  off.  and  many  more  murmured  in  secret.     The  tendencv  wm 

ZZ^^l  "^r"^  '^''  ^  "*"°'"  »"''  BometimraZUi; 
opposite  directions.  The  revolt  of  the  Albigenses.  the  iSIS  of 
the  Cathan  and  other  s<^called  heretics,  thf  exci  emen^c^ati 
by  the  writing,  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  witnessed  to  the  f elS^ 
ness  wherewith  it  could  assail  the  dominant  theok,^     S  w^' 

dot,«Tf1heCh"ul"'f"V*K'  P'-^^-S^  natural  reaso^tS 
iTb^  th«m  n  /  r  *^  P"""*""  '^^'''^  "^  '0'8«  fetters  can 
a^so  break  them.  It  took  a  form  more  dangerous,  because  of  a 
more  direct  application  to  facts,  in  the  attack^  so  often  r^JLted 
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from  Arnold  of  Brescia  downward,  upon  the  wealth  and  corrup- 
tion! of  the  clergy,  and,  above  all,  of  the  papal  court.  There  was 
beginning  to  be  a  direct  and  rational  interest  in  life.  .  .  . 
Man's  life  among  his  fellows  was  no  longer  a  mere  wild  beast 
struggle.  .  .  .  Society  was  beginning  to  organize  itself  upon 
fixed  principles,  .  .  .  politics  had  begun  to  exist,  .  .  ." 
— Jamet  Bryce  ("  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  "). 

"  FroDO  Europe  under  the  foul  doaii nation  of  Benedict  IX., 
to  Europe  under  the  pupil  of  Hildebrand,  the  change  is  almost  as 
great  as  from  one  planet  to  another." — R.  S.  Storre  ("  Berrutrd  of 
Claxrvaux  "). 

"  The  eleventh  century,  after  the  first  third  of  it  had  paused, 
constituted  a  period,  not  of  passive  transition  but  of  active  and 
powerful  transformation,  through  which  the  peoples  of  Europe 
passed  from  the  foul  darkness  of  the  tenth  Ohristian  age  into  the 
comparatively  clearer  light  and  more  healthful  air  of  those  which 
followed."— 7ft«. 

"  The  more  the  national  spirit,  the  devotion  of  a  life  of  culture 
in  general,  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  cloisters  the  more 
did  ancient  monasticism  tend  to  disappear.  .  .  .  The  interests 
of  asceticism  withdrew  before  the  interests  of  culture.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  cloister  of  Cluny,  founded  on  Burgundian  soil,  close 
to  the  French  border,  that  pronounced  judgment  on  a  monasti- 
cism so  fallen  from  its  own  ideal.  Here,  as  early  ss  the  tenth 
century,  the  old  rule  of  the  Benedictines  was  renewed  and 
sharpened  by  the  Abbott  Odo  [927-941].  .  .  .  These  monks 
of  Cluny  with  their  haggard  bodies,  with  their  glowing  eyes  and 
haggard  faces,  became  the  saints  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
monasticism  of  Oluny  became  the  centre  of  a  powerful  and 
enthusiastic  movement.  .  .  .  The  ideals  of  Cluny  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  reform  of  monasticism.  Ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  reform  were  rather  to  proceed  hand-in-hand.  The  aim 
was  to  deliver  from  the  world  not  only  the  monasteries  but  the 
Church.  There  were  two  ways  towarid  the  deliverance  of  the 
Church,  and  both  ways  were  taken.  One  way  was  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  With  the 
Church,  as  with  the  monastery,  it  was  a  question  of  realizing  the 
imitation  of  Christ  as  conceived  by  the  Middle  Ages,  with  regard 
not  only  to  the  renunciation  of  all  possessions,  but  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  question  of 
monasticizing  the  secular  clergy.  The  other  way  was  to  lay 
foundations  for  the  Church's  supremacy  ovc.  the  world."  — 
Rudolf  Sohm  ("  Outline$  of  Church  History  "). 
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Batit  of  Ltetun. 

independent  unit..       ThrSn^I^enW  ^iiraTd"!"'  "' 
I216),_thencre.«ed8tnvh.K  after  knowled^,  ttL  ^^^."^1 


1215),  the  inc^MedltriVi^X;  iZ7^T<iCT^  '^'""^; 
1    literature,   in  national  ton«,-.     ../_^' "^^  "*? 


the  un:  6.-.itie.),  „..  .„ru,a«on  ot  the  modew 

cL"rs:>**r7.rittd^^^^^^^ 

tr«le  which  m«le  %SS?thr3i^^erS  U9?frt'r  ""^^ 
mighty  .ign.  of  tremendou.  promiw^  '        *•"*"*  •"" 

.nd'*;i;t:;nt^l\re.°  dii!\'^  "«'*  "'°''"*  -  '•>•  «»--th 

moral.,  or  eccleaaatical  .y.tem.  i^d  "thll!  »n  k  *^l°; 
witneM  borne  to  them  thronS  theh-  f«S  jJ^-  ^'"^  *"^ 
promi..,  God  havine  foi»L«n  .« J^        •?? T   ''""^wl  "ot   the 

~nceSng.;.tht"o?l^tereSturiiC^^^^ 

be  made  perfect  apart  from  the  lattir  ""'*•  '*°* 


it 


V.   HILDEBRAND. 


i^^i^mi'  •*  ■^-9*A*!B'  Ci 


II 


■jitom.  One  power  there  miut  be,  which  would  serve  u  » 
■upreme  kathority,  both  to  anite  and  to  f(uide  the  whole  Church. 
The  power  and  full  glory  of  the  Church  wa«  neceewuy  in  order 
to  make  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  Ooepel  eentibly  vieible 
to  the  people  of  the  Middle  Agee.  Whatever  eerved  the  power 
of  the  Church  directly  eerved  the  power  of  Chrietianity  alio, 
The  tpeoial  and  necewary  work  of  the  Papacy  wa«  to  make 
manifest  the  world-embracing  organization  of  the  Church,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  set  forth  the  power  of  Christian  ideas  to  govern 
the  life  of  the  mediieval  nations.  In  esUblisbing  the  power  of 
the  Roman  See,  Boniface  in  no.  way  sold  the  German  Church 
into  slavery  to  Rome;  but  he  gave  to  it,  as  he  gave  to  all 
Christendom,  that  decisive  and  fruitful  touch  of  living  power  to 
which  the  glory  of  the  Church,  and  with  it  the  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  owed  iU  origin."— 5oAm  ("  Outline$  of  Church 
Hxilory").  .     ^ 

"  He  [Hildebrand]  found  the  Papacy  dependent  on  the  Empire ; 
he  sustained  her  by  alliances  almost  commensurate  with  the 
lUlian  peninsula.  He  found  the  Papacy  electoral  by  the  Roman 
people  and  clergy;  he  left  ii  electorally  a  college  of  Papal 
nomination.  He  found  the  Emperor  the  virtual  patron  of  the 
Holy  See ;  he  wrested  that  power  from  his  hands.  He  found 
the  secular  clergy  the  allies  and  dependants  of  the  secular  power ; 
he  converted  them  into  the  inalienable  auxiliaries  of  his  own. 
He  found  the  higher  ecclesiastics  in  servitude  to  the  temporal 
sovereigns ;  he  delivered  them  from  that  yoke  to  subjugate  them 
to  the  Roman  tiara.  He  found  the  patronage  of  the  Church  the 
mere  desecrated  spoil  and  merchandise  of  princes ;  he  reduced  it 
within  the  dominion  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  He  is  celebrated 
as  the  reformer  of  the  impure  and  profane  abuses  of  his  age ;  he 
is  more  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  left  the  impress  of 
his  own  gigantic  character  on  the  history  of  all  the  ages  which 
have  succeeded  him." — Sir  Jamet  Stephen. 

"  From  love  to  God  to  show  love  to  one's  neighbor,  to  aid  the 
unfortunate  and  the  oppresswl;  this,  I  consider,  more  than 
prayers,  fastings,  vigils,  and  other  good  works,  be  these  never  so 
many ;  for  I  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer,  with  the  Apostle,  true 
love  to  all  other  virtues."— Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  to 
Counteti  Beatrice. 

"  When  I  look  at  myself  I  find  myself  oppressed  with  such  a 
burden  of  sin  that  no  other  hope  of  salvation  is  left  me,  save  in 
the  mercy  of  Christ  alone."— Hildebrand  (to  the  Abbot  of  Clugny). 

"  We  know  that  we  have  been  ordained  and  placed  in  the 
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oro"Ji^nttu^^ehVii'•^rc^".''  -rv-  ^  •"•  -» 

wrd  through  mwy  Ubo^  Jn  S.   .^"•/'."'•^  '''»«''*  •■»k  for- 

(Pontifical  LetZ!'ATX>y        """'   "^  O^-'-ffUJ^^H 
"Th.  Rom.n  Church  ii  foundwl  by  Ood  •Ion. 

thou.  hXiS;ir^;:::r''rc,  1 1'^'°'-  s  •  ~"°«'"' 

rh«  Pope  may  depow  thow  abwnt.' 

Poie^orX""  ""^  "•  ~"'^  •  ««»-'  co-ncil  without  th. 
hi."aut'h?r!;;"'"''  "'^  '^''•'^  be  e.t^.a.odcnonio.1  without 

re::?.Vern?::erof^,rht'' '' "''  '"'••  "-^ "-  -^^  - 

''Hecanbejudgwlbynone. 
app^i:rthri^Sli?C"""  -°«l-n.tion  on  on.  who 

.«;'  rirs^s;^°„^irifn"  -^"^  ''''^'  "^^  '—<>,.  wi„  it 

deiio!^  oJ^^lS'SZ;  "'""*  "'  t'"-  ««»«  pontiff]  n..y 
•cc;>i'  [^ViJSai]    wS'"tt*R'''*"'V:''*»  ''^  »«»  -holly 

Chriitian  co^onwMjth^  f!rf  .°   whatever    bu«nM»s  concern 

-.d?s:ei°?;tir'::;rp'LuT^,2tsr:h;°'^  i:?^^  '-»»- 

Md  know  that  if  je  are  able  !o  biS  .  !  .**''•*•  "f ^^  ""deraUnd 
likewiM  able  on  irth  a^H^L  ♦  Tk''  '°°^  '"  ''""•n.  J^  •" 
give  and  to  taketTC  ^.^'ti  J*"'  "•"•*•  °'  •~*'  '^^  to 
•te.,  duchie.,  c^uJJEf  J  aKe  ^°'"*'  P™}<««1°»«.  'n.rq'ui.. 
ye  judge  spirituaFtwS.,  wht*  £r.r°"»^  •*"  "•"•  ^^  « 
power  over  worldly  thinS?  A^d^fV-  i*'**?  *°  *^  y"" 
rule  orer  all  proud  prnTwhaY^i  ^*  jf^^.^^"  an^l.  who 
-midebrar^  (slSIt^^^  ^  *'  *'*"  ^1  °°*  ^o  with  thei,  are.  1 " 
axtaeorana  {benUnce  of  Excommunicatwn  on  Henry  i  K  ) 
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Balis  of  Lecture. 

Hildebrand  was  a  Tuscan,  bom  A.D.  1015,  and  educated  in 
a  monastery  at  Rome  and  at  Ciugny.  A  learned,  consecrated, 
and  diligent  monk,  he  was  at  thirty  years  of  age  a  papal  chaplain 
and  in  close  touch  with  papal  affairs.  He  then  became  papal 
legate,  and  the  nominator  and  guide  of  popes,  and  in  A.D.  1073 
was  elected  Pope  Gregory  VII.  His  policy  was  three-fold,  (1) 
a  purified  Church ;  (2)  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the 
Church  ;  (3)  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  His 
difficulties  in  securing  these  were  immense — were,  in  the  first 
and  last,  insurmountable.  His  indomitable  courage  is  shown  in 
many  an  e  .ent,  chief  of  which  is  the  submission  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Qerma'r,  at  Canosse^  A.D.  1077.  He  died  in  exile  at 
Salerno,  ...  D.  1085.  He  was  a  great  dreamer,  who  dared  dream 
tremendoi.  i  things ;  a  great  executive,  of  immense  energy,  deter- 
mination, and  shrewdness ;  a  great  Christian,  with  high  motive 
to  a  high  end,  though  at  times  striving  to  attain  good  ends  with 
evil  means  ;  a  great  monk,  with  magnificent  fallacies  and  aber- 
rations in  his  views  of  life ;  a  grCat  ecclesiastic,  with  admirable 
presumption  ;  a  great  human  soul,  with  unconquerable  impatience, 
that  would  not  shrink  from  forcing  even  the  hand  of  God  for 
the  good  of  His  Church. 


VI.    BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 


"  At  first  man  loves  himself  for  his  own  sake.  When  he  sees 
that  he  cannot  subsist  by  himself,  he  begins  by  faith  to  seek 
after  and  to  love  God,  as  needful  to  him.  So  he  loves  God  on  a 
secondary  level,  for  his  own  sake,  not  for  God's.  But  when  he 
has  thus  begun,  by  reason  of  his  own  need,  to  care  for  God,  and 
to  resort  to  Him  in  thought^  in  study,  in  prayer,  and  in  obe- 
dience, even  through  an  acquaintance  of  this  sort  little  by 
little  God  gradually  becomes  known  to  him,  and  is  properly 
lovely  to  his  thoughts ;  and  so,  having  found  by  tasting  how 
sweet  the  Lord  is,  man  passes  to  the  third  stage,  in  which  he 
loves  God  for  God's  sake,  not  his  own.  Upon  this  level  he 
abides  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  by  any  man  the  fourth  stage 
in  this  life  hath  been  perfectly  reached,  in  which  he  shall  love 
himself  only  for  God's  sake.  If  any  assert  that  they  have  ex- 
perienced this,  I  can  only  confess  that  for  me  it  seems  impos- 
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You  have  not  listened  to  words  of  oeace  nor  l-«„* 
compacts,  nor  hearkened  to  wiBec!imJhhn,j\'^   ^°'"'  """^ 
what  judgment  of  God  you  h-tl  '       \^  ^°°''  "»'  "nder 

count'shaTe  honor  and'honorsCe^'""'^  7^?"*  "  *° 
of  men,  the  burning  of  dwelling  fV  J  I  '  •  ^°  ****  niurdera 
the  scattering  of  the^r  vT' .  I  *'««'™°«o°  <>«  "hurohe.. 
ruffians,     .    ^         l!rf^  •  7  "^*r''\P*'"*   ^'*1'   '■°^^">  and 

to  desiJt  f;om  chese^mll'^'eti^e^  'S'^tr"""*"^  ^""^  '^'''^'^^ 
and  humility  you  may  stf?  th^^r:^  t  ^r''^"''^  ^T  penitenci 
smite  you.  ^/        ''!^  K w  ?,  ""r  °'.  ^'"  ^''^  "  P' ^^^ 

"  What  are  you  afTaSTfT  Ao     '^l  ^^^-  "/^-"«)- 
cognizing  InnoLnt  i  pont  ff  ?    k/ow  tSt  f^  "''"•"  T.  '^^  - 
you  shaU  give  account  for  yourself  to  Q^      T   ^°'"'  u*^"*"  «^ 

-ch/overwhiSr^^;^^ 

God.  anfa  parU^er^S  Efc  S^Ka"  °Him%''"S*^«  '° 
regard  thyself  as  under  oblimtion  to  h«fK.  fl  f °''  *^®  '"«»*' 

mirror  of  holiness,  the  eSS  of  ^i^!  fc"  "V""'*'"'  *^« 
freedom  to  truth  the  defender  o  Se ^h  Z  ^  u'  ^*f 
nations,  the  guide  of  Christians,  the 'r«L^,,  *«'*'»^r  "^ 

clergy,  the  pastor  of  the  peoplT  "     "     *      '^g^'-'tor  of  the 

a  terror  to^viWoers.  andl  fln^  *'    A         •^«i»Ker  of  crime, 

powerful,  a  hammSJforXranSZSth'^'*  "^  ^°'  *•>« 
of  laws,  the  superintendent  of^^.n^^!^*'"  °f  ^•?«"'  *•>«  '^'''^tor 
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"  Peter  Abelard  is  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  merit  of  faith, 
in  that  he  professes  himself  able  to  comprehend  by  his  human 
reason  the  whole  being  of  Ood.  .  .  .  He  is  a  great  man  in 
his  own  eyes,  ever  disputing  about  the  faith  to  its  undoing, 
walking  on  things  that  are  tin  above  him,  u  searcher  into  the 
divine  majesty,  a  framer  of  heresies.  .  .  .  This  is  the  boast 
of  the  man,  that  his  book  can  find  wherein  to  rest  its  head  in  the 
Roman  curia.  This  gives  strength  and  assurance  to  his  frenzy." 
— Bernard  {to  Pop*  Innocent  II.), 

"  Would  that  his  [Abelard's]  poisoned  pages  did  lurk  in  the 
library  and  were  not  read  openly  in  the  streets.  ...  A  new 
gospel  is  being  made  for  the  nations,  a  new  faith  is  put  before 
them.  .  .  .  Bearing  the  semblance  of  piety  in  their  food 
and  clothingi^but  void  of  its  virtue,  they  deceive  many  by  trans- 
forming themselves  into  angels  of  light,  whereas  they  are  devils." 
—Ihid. 

"  A  man  [Abelard]  who,  in  his  inquiries  into  all  there  is  in 
heaven  above  or  earth  below,  is  ignorant  of  nothing  save  the 
words,  '  I  do  not  know.'  I^e  lif^  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  and 
peers  into  the  hi''. (en  things  of  God,  then  returns  to  us  with  dis- 
course of  things  that  man  is  not  permitted  to  discuss." — Ibid. 

"  To  it  [the  Roman  Church]  we  do  well  to  refer,  not  questions, 
but  attacks  on  the  faith  and  dishonor  of  Christ ;  contumely  and 
contempt  of  the  fathers,  present  scandals  and  future  dangers. 
The  faith  of  the  simple  is  derided,  the  hidden  things  of  Ood  are 
dragged  forth,  questions  of  the  most  sublime  mysteries  are  rashly 
debated,  insults  are  offered  to  the  fathers.  .  .  .  Let  him 
[Abelard]  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  heavens  be  crushed 
down  to  bell ;  ho  has  sinned  in  public,  let  him  be  punished  in 
pablic. — Bwnard  {Circudar  Letter  to  the  CardinaU). 

"  There  are  certain  perverse  calumniators  whose  wisdom  leads 
to  perdition,  that  say  I  take  pre-eminence  in  logic,  but  fail  egre- 
giously  in  the  interpretation  of  Paul ;  commending  my  ability, 
they  would  deny  me  the  purity  of  Christian  faith.  ...  I 
would  not  rank  as  a  philosopher  if  it  implied  any  error  in  faith ; 
I  would  not  be  an  Aristotle  if  it  kept  me  away  from  Christ. 
For  no  other  name  is  given  to  me  under  heaven  in  which  I  may 
find  salvation.  I  adore  Christ,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father." — Peter  Abelard  {to  Heloise). 

"  O sacred  Head,  now  wounded, 

With  Krief  and  shame  weighed  down  ; 
Now  scomfuUy  sarroanded 
With  thorns,  thy  only  crown." 

— Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

(Hrmn  16S,  Methodist  Hymn  Book ;  Hrmn  5S,  PnsbytcriM  Book  M  Praise). 
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"  "^"S-iu ''*  ""'■y  thouBht  of  thee 
With  (weetneu  fllli  my  br«ut 
But  aweeter  far  thy  face  to  we, 
And  in  thy  preaenoe  re«t." 

(Hymn  no,  Meth.  RE;  Hymn  170,  P^t  ap.)      "^"^'"'^  o/Clairvaux. 

"  '^'Sli*'  *''*"*  J°y  °f  lovinjt  hearU  ' 

vl    .J°^^  °^  ^''«  '  thon  LJLiht  of  men  ' 
Fr™,  the  beet  bli«,  that  «vrth  impart.?      " 
We  turn  unfilled  to  thee  again." 
(Hymn  117,  ll.th.  H.B.;  Hymn  418,  Pr«.  B.P.)     ~*«"«"^  »/  Clairvaux. 

B<Mii  or  Lecture. 

monk  at  Oitiw  AD  tn  ,  K^'.Pif'Jf  *°'^  «•'''»«'"  I-'ente.  A 
founder  aXb^t  of  aiivaux'  i'^  *^Tj  ^^■  ^  ^^^*°  »>««»»« 
higher  office.  Ss  ieSus  w«  ir.' "'"".'^  ^^  ""•'"  *'»*"•  ""^P* 
marked  him  from  thrfiS  «  a  ..SS  MiddlT^T ^  ^''  '''«^"' 
incidents  which  will  illaVtr^^  k?.^  .^^^  ^«*  '^•"■-  Three 
ment  of  Inno^nrS  o^  th.         character  are  (1)  his  esUblish- 

contest  witSaH;l%'';,S'*3fhr''  ^i^-  '^'''  <2)  ^» 

Crusade,  A.D.  1 146.     He  d  ed  A  ^    ^ ^"  ^^^'"^       ""^  ®*~°"* 
>D.  1174.  «ea.etlA.D.   1153,  ,Qd  was  canonized 

quSLdTa^^^'trnn^alltS^'^r-     ^"'  -»  --«  »  - 
Sevout.  unsSfish  Tnd  ^S^  t  mu  rbe^°t?''1'  ""T""' 

the  most  in^n::li;x:5LfS5:*r.^rS:it  '!;V"''x,^°*  «' 

a  viul  faith  and  a  inam.lkm.^w«t  *  ""^  '"^-  ^«  ^•d 
Bat  he  identified  h!mrif3/°;^'[  t  """"f*  enthusiasm, 
euentially  transient  il^d  f^iSLTShe  pIZf  ^K^^n  "^^" 
Mystic  Theology  and  MonSkm  w  '^^'  *''®  Crusades, 
clearly  and  bleSd  the  worl5"S  hi,  v£l  ^^  '^'^°.  *?*'» 

But  courage,  goodness  and  smgleLew  of^m^''*!^^  •'v*'**'"- 
fident  prejudice    holv  ft«^u!k*  j      *"°  ''"''"'^  ^*h  con- 

Bome  tLi^'^T^^i^^^Z  f^^'thrwtS:  t^i"'"'"; '°'' 

a  dangerous  combination.^The  Xt  of  fK^^  ™*'''  "  *^''*y" 
reT  val  of  religion  which  centm  in  h hn  wT  l!'  '*'°  '"  >« 
his  love  of  holiness,  hi.  ««„Z,^i:-  .   '^'*°  *"■  magnetism, 

the  intellecJwTt^if;':;;"^^"^'"/''*^  •^«''*''*y'  ^^"^ 
turn  needed   some   of  th«  Z^T-  °?  "^^  ^""">"''  (''ho  in 
high  qualitTes.  combbed  ;i?^!!L*rr?"',  °'  ?*™*"*>-     ^he*     - 
a«  reliarka^y  iUust^tlTn  ji^'^e^lly.  "'""^  "'  •"^«'' 


ts 


VII.    ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

"  Praised  be  vaj  Lord  God  with  all  Hii  creatures,  and  specially 
oar  brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and  who  brings  ui 
the  light ;     .     .     . 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  she  which 
doth  sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  brir<;eth  forth  divers  fruits 
and  flowers  of  many  colors,  and  grass. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  paruon  one  another 
for  His  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation  ; 
blessed  are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure,  for  Thou,  0  Most 
Highest,  shall  give  them  a  crown. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  the  death  of  the  body, 
from  which  no  man  esoapeth." — St.  Francit  (tram,  by  Matthew 
Arnold). 

"  Poor  little  man  !  I  govern  the  universe  ;  thinkest  thou  that 
I  cannot  overrule  the  concerns  of  thy  little  Order  1 " — Antwer  to 
St.  Francis'  prayer. 

"We  ought  to  honour  and  ij^y^ce  all  the  theologians,  and 
those  who  preach  the  most  holy  Word  of  Ood,  as  dispensing  to 
us  spirit  and  life."— ,S<.  Francit  ("  Testament  "). 

"  My  little  sisters,  the  birds,  much  bounden  are  ye  unto  Ood, 
your  Creator,  and  always  in  every  place  ought  ye  to  praise  Him, 
for  that  He  hath  given  you  liberty  to  fly  about  everywhere,  and 
hath  also  given  you  double  and  triple  raiment ;  moreover.  He 
preserved  your  seed  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  that  your  race  might 
not  perish  out  of  the  world  ;  still  more  are  ye  beholden  to  Him 
for  the  element  of  the  air  which  He  hath  appointed  for  you ; 
beyond  all  this,  ye  sow  not,  neither  do  you  reap ;  and  God 
feedeth  you,  and  giveth  you  the  streams  and  fountains  for  your 
drink,  the  mountains  and  valleys  for  your  refuge,  and  high  trees 
whereon  to  make  your  nests  ;  and  because  ye  know  not  how  to 
spin  or  sow,  God  dotheth  you,  you  and  your  children ;  wherefore 
your  Creator  loveth  you  much,  seeing  that  He  hath  bestowed  on 
you  so  many  benefits  ;  and  therefore,  my  little  sisters,  beware  of 
the  sin  of  ingratitude,  and  study  always  to  give  praises  to  God." 
— St.  Francis. 

"  If  I  could  only  be  presented  to  the  Emperor,  I  would  pray 
him,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  me,  to  issue  an  edict  prohibiting 
anyone  from  catching  or  imprisoning  my  sisters  the  larks,  and 
ordering  that  all  who  have  oxen  or  asses  should  at  Christmas 
feed  them  particularly  well." — St.  Francis. 

•<  0  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  beseech  Thee,  grant  me  two  graces 
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i.  th.  Chriw  Ood.     ForrE'tr^rC;       ?^«  *>•  «'  0«l.  who 

^^mu.  bicK, ««,  fc,„  it  .-i!»sr'^sJrt  ^"^r' 

contemptible  and   mean       But  f «^  I  ♦       »  ,".    *     "^"  ■®®" 
•odor.  .11  Udng,  -.iUiiKn^ -?!?;•      '°  'i!"  """^  *" 

»«.t  .bov.  .11  thing.,  h.  »«S  nrS^''„"'' "!l,.^7 
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•xample  which  they  ar«  koand  to  exhibit  on  all  oocMioni. 
When  they  have  a  competent  piece  of  ground  .  .  .  and  having 
obtained  the  bishop's  bleating,  they  ihali  go  and  make  a  deep 
ditch  all  round  the  land  on  which  they  pro|K)M  to  build,  and  a 
Bood  fence  initead  of  a  wall,  ni  an  emblem  of  their  poverty. 
Then  they  shall  build  fKX>r  cotUges  of  mud  and  wood,  and  some 
ffw  cells  for  the  friars  to  pray  in  and  labour  in  for  the  eschewing 
of  idleness.  They  shall  have  small  churches  and  not  large  ones, 
either  for  preaching  or  in  any  other  pretence.  And  if  ever  pre- 
lates or  clerks,  or  religious  or  secular  men,  visit  the  brethren, 
their  poor  houses,  cells  and  churches  shall  prove  to  them  the 
best  sermons,  and  they  shall  be  more  edi6ed  by  these  things  than 
by  words." — St.  Fmncu  (to  Bonavtnlura) 

"  Because  they  posseitsed  nothing  earthly,  loved  nothing 
earthly,  and  feared  to  lose  nothing  earthly,  they  were  secure  in 
all  places  ;  troubled  by  no  fears,  distracted  by  no  cares,  they 
lived  without  trouble  of  mind,  waiting,  without  solicitude,  for 
the  coming  day  or  the  night's  lodging." — Bonawmtura. 

"  And  all  the  Brothers  are  to  1^  clad  in  mean  habits,  and  may 
blessedly  mend  theoi  with  sacks  and  other  pieces;  whom  I 
admonish  and  exhort,  that  they  do  not  despise  and  censure  suci 
men  as  they  see  clad  in  curious  and  gay  garments,  and  using 
delicate  meats  and  drinks,  but  rather  let  everyone  judge  and 
despise  himself."— 5<.  Franeit  (in  the  Rule  of  the  Order). 

"  Do  you  think  that  God  raised  up  the  Brothers  for  the  sake 
of  this  country  alone  ?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  God  has  raised 
them  up  for  the  awakening  and  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
they  shall  win  souls  not  only  in  the  countries  of  those  who 
believe,  but  also  in  the  very  midst  of  the  infidels." — Cardinal 
Ugolini. 

To  the  :  .a  among  "the  Saracens,  Pagans,  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, Cui  -ns,  Ethiopians,  Syrians,  Iberians,  Alans,  Cathari, 
Gtoths,  Zichori,  Russians,  Jacobites,  Nubians,  Nestorians,  Geor- 
gian!, Armenians,  Indians,  Muscovites,  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
and  those  labouring  among  the  Christians  captured  by  the 
Tarkt."— Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (A.D.  1258). 

"  It  is  horrible,  it  is  an  awful  presage,  that  in  three  hundred 
years,  in  four  hundred  years,  even  in  more,  the  old  monastic 
Orders  have  not  so  entirely  degenerated  as  these  fraternities. 
The  friars,  who  have  been  founded  hardly  forty  years,  have 
built,  even  in  the  present  day  in  England,  residences  as  lofty  as 
the  palaces  of  our  kings.  .  .  .  These  are  they  who,  im- 
pelled by  the  love  of  gain,  force  themselves  upon  the  last  hours 
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executioners  of  the  papal  MtortionZ  "  »  "  JJlf^       n  *'"' 

rich^' pKhSr"w?oir"  '°"^"  °'  P*'^^'-'^'  *'"'y  •>»-«  »""""«» 
ricneg,  place  their  whole  aim  in  increasing  their  wealth  Hihu..  .. 

nchly  „  biBhops.  and  many  of  them  a^  mo™  extnf;.!^  i^ 
wealthy.  —St.  BngMt%,  Rmxlattom  (14th  century). 
Basil  of  Lecture. 

A  b«*nt!?ul  .;i;.f      -/u        *^«  y«»"  •'ter  was  canonized, 
with  rlT^  JP,."*"  '''*'•  '^'""  °'  *''•  «'«'««*«  of  his  times    but 

S  iTffT'  °' •"»"""•  ••'•vice.  In  a  time  when  Christ  wu  too 
^nhttle  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  and  theologi™!  tTr^  Te 
«w,  and  saw  intensely,  the  human  Christ,  and  in  Him  "  teheld 

a  dtuTh"  Heta.'tl'^t'^t!!,"  °*  «>•  Father,  fiS  of  "S^J 
ite  mit  Lutfful  J^H  **  ^V"^  *^e""''"*  °'  individualism  in 

SrJhLreJtolTth^cK  ^'  *'i">"?M''«'  mediation  of  the 
(Labne  *"^'*  '^'""««**  *°  '»•"'.  "'^^tion  to 
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"  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  !■  upon  me,  because  he  anointed  me 
to  preaoh  good  tidings  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim 
release  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord."    This  was  literally  his  mission  and  message. 

The  Order  founded  by  him  did  a  most  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  educational  and  missionary  work,  which  brought  out 
and  illustrated  its  points  of  great  strength  and  weakness.  To 
create  an  institution  was  no  essential  part — if  it  ever  formed 
any  real  part — of  Francis'  programme.  Bather  was  the  Order 
the  result  of  his  willingness  to  gather  around  him  and  to  work 
with  congenial  souls  earnestly  consecrated  to  the  things  he 
deemed  greatest  The  Order  gradually  degenerated,  as  many  of 
its  members  lost  the  spirit  of  its  saintly  author. 


VIIL 


INFERENCES,  MODERN  INSTANCES 
AND  COMPARISONS. 


This  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  ground 
already  covered,  in  order  to  determine  what  are  the  transient, 
the  incidental,  the  hindering,  the  fallacious,  the  fortuitous,  the 
local,  the  unusual  features  of  these  great  Middle  Age  uprisings, 
and  what  are  the  fundamentally  essei;tial  features  of  revival  of 
spiritual  life  whatever  the  age  or  the  place.- 

The  revivals  centering  in  John  Wesley,  in  Jonathan  Edwards, 
in  D.  L.  Moody,  the  Welsh  revival,  and  others,  will  be  used  in 
comparison.  The  members  of  the  In8titut(>  are  requested  to 
bring  forward  and  use  as  illustrative  exampes  any  revivals  of 
which  they  have  personal  knowledge. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Br  ALFRED  E.  LAVELL,  B.A. 


Thk  SnwDAT  School. 
I  fiLffhU^'u  °*,  '  '**PP*^  '°*°  *h«  Sunday  School 

Basis  of  Lecture.  ^' 

part  of  the  eq^meit  irf^t  ^htr*  '^  '""  *'*  ""»*  '"P^'*"'' 


IL 

ThI  TtACH„_H,B   MaWRIAI.  E<JDIPMKrT. 

m?yZi?nr;„?h^?p;:;L^  o' 

waj  would  be  an  a«SK  tl  f-^      *Qd  desirable  in  every 

1.  The  t«acfaer  must  have  a.  Bible 
A  Ue  ought  to  have  a  map  or  twa 

me.  which  are  obsolete  ancf^K^J*       •    ''     ^"""^  °^  <^'*"»oo- 

and  (^mbridge.:^^:ir«T^«^::r^^^^^ 

"l%T"t^.^'"«  dictionary ti^^tfo'.i;'"     """*''"  •""•^'  ''"* 

nA^w.^S  wTu  ^TSeTe:d"l¥P  S.-  -  «-  -  the 
uii  UM  need,  and  has  the  money  to  spend. 
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ni. 


The  Teacher— His  Spirituai,  Equipment. 

"  I  wn  glad  you  have  let  up  Sunday  SchooU  in  Newcattle.  It 
ii  one  of  the  noblegt  inititutions  which  has  been  Men  in  Europe 
for  some  oenturiee,  and  will  increaw  more  and  more  provided  the 
teaohera  and  intpeoton  do  their  duties.  Nothing  can  prevent 
the  increase  of  tkit  Uetsed  work  but  the  neglect  of  the  inetrwnmte. 
Therefore,  be  sure  to  watch  over  these  with  care  that  they  may 
not  grow  weary  in  well-doing."— JoAn  Wuley  (A.D.  1790). 

"  ChriatM  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  hinuelve." 

—C^ueerl  The  Prologue  "). 

"The  multitudes  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes  " 
—A/att.  vii.  29. 

Batia  of  Lecture. 

We  use  the  term  "spiritual  equipment"  in  its  largest  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  <*  material  equipment" 

No  attempt  shall  be  made  by  the  instructor  to  picture  the 
perfect  teacher.  A  presentation  of  his  temperaoient,  ability  and 
other  native  qualities  would  serve  rather  to  discourage  than 
assist  Those  teachers  who  are  to  the  manner  bom,  may  thank 
God  for  the  supreme  gift,  and  pray  Him  to  enable  them  to 
rightly  use  it 

Those  with  none  of  the  natural  qualifications  of  the  teacher 

there  are  few  such- will  hardly  succeed ;  this  course  is  not  for 
them.  Thoee  with  tome  of  these  qualifications,  more  or  less, 
may  be  distinctly  successful  teachers.  Only  the  points  of  spiri- 
tual equipment  within  reach  of  anyone  are  treated  in  this  course. 


IV. 
Piety. 

"  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have 
not  love,  I  am  become  sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal,  and  if 
I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
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luv.  not  love.  I  am  nothing. "-/'au/  (/  Cor.  xiii.  1, 2). 

HethatloTeth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  U  love"— 

V  •/(Mltl  tV.  o. 

Wd  n*t3[!r^h'?T*'°!: »»»«  "»POue  and  woral,  great  streM  wan 
l~d  upon  the  ch.r«ter  and  eepeoially  the  piety  of  the  teacher.. 
TI.-5.'  '  1.  '»«"••*  ^orth  »nd  dignity  were  demanded. 
Their  work  wm  regarded  a.  divine  wo7k,  and  them«jlvM  „ 
divme  agenU.  Neither  youthful,  unmarried,  nor  qaSm^lrS 
^^^^).  •''""'^  *"  ^^"-Tho^  Da.>id^\A  HiZy  of 
Ban$  of  Ltcture. 

o*^!*!*"'"*'^?'*'  be  fundamenUlJy  Ohrietian.     The  effect 

lali?ttT#*'™vV"*'*''"'L''>"  ''^'^'  °'  the  teacher,  on 
the  quality  of  work  done,  on  the  faithfulnew  of  the  teacher  in 

Sh^Kl,?*!^  k"*!^*'"°'  °°  .^•"'  P"P"''  »"   »»••  whole  «;hool. 
Hhonld  the  teacher  be  necesMuily  a  church  member  1 

V. 

Kkowlkdok. 
"Go,  teach."    " Feed  my  .heep."    "  Feed  my  lambs. "-/«,«. 

"  ■^u^***  delighU  can  equal  thoM 
Wimt  atir  the  ipirit'*  inner  tieepi, 
When  one  that  lovee,  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loven  and  knows." 

—Ttnwfftm  ("  In  Memoriam  "). 

workJiln  f1i"f  "^  t  P«««.t  thy«,lf    approved  unto  God.  a 

Zl^  f^  *iu',.'''^"*?.''»*  *»  ^  "»»•"»«».  hMdling  aright  the 
word  of  tn.th."~Paul  (to  Timothy).  «  «-  ^uo 

"  a!IL1^'^^  'n**^*  T^  themselTe.  know  how  to  hold 
That  to  the  fwthfnl  herdsman's  art  belongs ! 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  aot  fed, 

R^t*  f„- ^T**"*  TJ"/'  .•"'*  *•"•  """^  "»*•*  they  draw, 
Kot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread." 

—MaUmC'Lyeida*"). 
Btuit  qf  Lecture. 

.^""'1^°^^'^  "^f.*.**  t^o-foW.  (1)  of  hi.  subject ;  (2)  of  his 
•rt    The  more  eetabliahed  and  enthn.iaatio  he  i.  in  both,  the 
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Ti-    .^  s.  «Mi&ted  Utar  in  the  courte.     H»  knowledge 

tur«  in  wme  fair  proportion  to  the  capacity. 

VI. 

DlLIG«IIC«,   PaTIWCB,   ASD  SINGLESK88   OF   AlM. 

The  need  of  thew  qualitie.  i.  •elf-evident.  Their  modifying 
i„fl?en;eT^.n  elch  o?her.  Illo-tration.  of  their  correct  and 
incorrect  application. 

VII. 

Thk  TiACHiE— His  Abt. 

"  E^en  rcHjrioui  maeter.  may  etiU  be  miitaken  with  regard  to 

liven  «  'f  °^"  .,,.       „i:-fon  into  children.     They  may  not 

tve^rSiri  r5ivei5.m"en!"  which  «>me  even  good  men  a™ 

Sir^Xi     4ey  may  habitually  ^j-,  §',«'» -,^/^:; 

SiV^.»:;X  j>  -;«r:a::\t-wtno?£ 

eSd     Thfj  will  naturally  look  on  it  as  aa  *^^^^'^^^- 

t^tn,;  an'd  if  they  ^^'^'^  i^^ri^ff  -  1-g -^^ 
will  esteem  it  a  ne«««*7  ^^'^L^jf  »°  P"*  '*  °^  "  *  ^ 
rible."-Jo*n  Wesley  (A.D.  178S). 

Basit  of  Lecture. 

Teaching  U  one  of  the  highest  arte.     The  teaching  of  religion 
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«»S!"/'*t''  u"'^  ^''•Mtet^l  when  the  .rt  i.  .|,T»t^  ,bo„  ... 
•object.  In  the  study  and  apDlication  at  tki.  .-  *t  .  7  . 
monUl  department,  L  his  X"  .ndl^  1*^^^^^^ 
to  bring  the,e  together.  Whether  the  "uK' vJuni  or  oS 
ch.nge.  the  problem  in  m«ny  w.y,.  „  alJJ  wS  S*  °'  °-*' 
temperament.  knowled«..  Jd  o  Je^r  innut^raW,  fJiS^rtii 
pnpU  •  perwnftlity  and  •urroundingn,  "*  *'*• 

IX. 
The  T«achir'«  Abt— Hit  Ptrpiu. 

Tfarnll  r.?   ■  They  correepond  reepectively  to  a  .ponire 

» funnel,  a, trainer,  and  a  «eve.     The  .pontre  imbib«.i  alf    th^ 
funnel  receive,  it  at  one  end  and  di.charje, !^ ♦"he  other :  !h! 
.trainer  .nffer.  the  win«  to  pa«  through.*St  reu  ,.  the  d«« 
and  the  Hieve  ren^ove.  the  bran,  but  retain,  the  floir  '^loZrf 
by  J)avuUon  in  "  A  ffulary  of  Education,"  -Q^fd 

Ba$i»  of  Lecture. 

Jion.  lead  „.  not  Jnly  to^th'^  rtS'tht  one'^-rjeran^oST^ 
it.  i-T  ^  ^^  r^^V*'  '«'  •"  •»>'«.  but  they  mav  alt;  lead  u.  to 
the  fal  acy  that  they  differ  very  little  in  really  ir^i^ruStMrJi'S 
character..ti<».     The  truth  i.  that  their  mdi^^^Tr^J*^?^ 
are  d..tinct  and  clearly  differentiated.     In  h  In^  o?^e    IS 
and  ton^ae  each  ha.  characteri.tic  peculiarly  hU  own^  iWh 
ing  1.  not  from  teacher  to  crowd,  but  from   2ach!r^nn«riT; 
i.  an  individual  matter,  and  the  bettorTe  22...^^^'-     I* 
pupil  the  better  for  the  .ucce«ful  pVLtiS  5^1..^"°^'  ~°'' 
other  book..  "  Sabbath  SchodM^thSI!"^  D^  Trac?-  » t"*""* 
on  Teaching,"  by  John  Adam..  b£     "pScb«^a'nH   t'tI'"^' 
for  the  Sunday  School."  by  Burton  a^d  Mathew?  wiU  U  fouS 
helpful  in  the  .tudy  of  thi.  whole  queetion       ^  ^  '°"°'* 


Thb  Tiachir'8  Abt_Hi8  Objhct. 
Pint  in  importance  is  the  necewity  that  the  nunil  h^  hm„»k» 
tea  definite  consecration  of  him«lf  I  the  ChrufSSif^     ™"«''' 
The  teacher  need,  to  remember  that  real  decision,  ^hat  deep  emo: 
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tiotial  and  volitional  change  which  conatitntea  the  great  epoch  in 
the  religioua  life  of  the  pnpil,  can  never  be  forced  by  preuure  or 
excitement.  In  the  pnpil'a  caae,  aa  in  hia  own,  it  is  often  dan- 
geroua  to  seek  immediate  externally  recognisable  reanlta.  The 
Divine  Spirit  worka  very  gently  and  unnoticed  in  young 
hearts,  and  the  strongeat  and  aweeteat  naturea  often  ripen  very 
alowly.  At  the  aame  time,  boya  and  girU  aa  they  approach 
adolescence,  and  again  aa  they  approach  maturity,  are  especially 
susceptible  to  religious  appeals.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  only 
be  patient,  but  will  be  quick  to  seize  upon  the  moment  thus  made 
strategic  by  nature  itaelf." — Burton  and  Mathewi  ("  PrinciplM 
and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  Sc/moI  "). 

"  For  a  man  who  has  new  glimpaea  of  religion  to  refuse  to 
share  them  with  immature  minds  is  downright  selfishness.  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  one  is  able  to  hear  the  other  should 
reveal.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  than  His  recognition  of  this  principle.  .  .  .  But  what 
if  the  teacher  be  mistaken,  and  hia  meaaage  be  not  true  t  Un- 
doubtedly here  is  danf^er.  If  any  man  i^ould  be  humble  and 
prayerful  it  ia  he  to  whom  the^  haa  been  given  a  usw  viaion  of 
divine  truth  Noveltiea  often  maaquerade  aa  truth.  But  if  a 
man  hag  trained  himself  to  elementary  intellectual  honesty ;  if 
he  ia  leaa  deairous  of  reputation  than  of  verity  ;  if  he  ia  himaelf 
profoundly  convinced  that  what  he  believes  to  be  true  ia  true — 
there  ia  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  teach  it.  A  teacher  muat 
give  his  pupils  the  beat  there  ia  in  him." — Ibid. 

Bari$  oj  Ltetun. 

There  is  only  one  object  permissible  in  a  Sunday  School 
teacher.  Knowing  the  truth  as  best  he  can,  to  impart  it  to  others 
as  best  he  can,  because  he  believes  that  the  truth  is  the  highest 
means  to  noblest  character.  Hia  fundamental  aim  muat  be  to 
bring  hia  pupila  to  a  better  knowledge  of  God,  to  godliness,  to 
true  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  the  vital  acknowledgement  of 
Jesua  aa  Maater.  To  this  end  he  will  need  all  the  apiritual  equip- 
ment mentioned  above.  He  will  need  love  and  knowledge ;  he 
will  need  aingleneaa  of  aim  ;  he  will  need  diligence  where  dili- 
gence ia  wise ;  but  he  will  also  need  patience.  The  indirect  road 
to  the  gaining  of  his  object  may  be  the  best  and  really  the  only 
one. 
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Thi  Teachm'8  Obj«ct-How  Attaimw. 

ethical  in.tructini7th;per.tLToro,  Thrt^  *"'  ^'^''*'«'^ 
phUanthroDT  then  ahull  k..  «      ^       j~®  *"'•  miwioiw  and 

port  of  Chriitianitv       1>    ,l!!f^  .  "  *••*  ■*"""«>  •«»'•  "P- 

which.  ha^™\r2„e  u'ftiir  ira.^.? *:2iclf  T  T'^ 
all  the  activities  of  the  Church  .hall  tLk  tLf  ^  '**"il''*  '"^ 
.nd  mainly  by  inatructioa  in  i'e  Sb  X^  ^nZL'^'^^f^I 
M  th«  Sunday  School."  i^netpU,  and  IchaU 

"ForWi*loin  dealt  with  mortal  powers 
v»  here  truth  in  cloeeet  worda  shall  f»il 
„.^hen  truth  embodied  in  aUle  ' 

ShaU  enter  in  at  lowly  doora 

"  ^  WiTh^h*  ^"^  ^  '»'*•*»'•  •»•«  wrought 
With  human  hand,  the  or«>d  of  oi*edi 

Ib  lovelineM  of  perfect  dead.. 
More  .trong  than  aU  poetic  tho^ht ; 

"  ^n^^f/^I  r*^  ^^  *»««>«  the.heaf. 
Or  Imild.  the  hou».  or  dig.  the  grar^' 
Or  thoM  wild  eve.  that^toh  thiwave 
In  roaring,  tonndthe  ootal  reef." 

- rmajrwM  (••  /„  ifmmmam  "). 

Basil  of  Lecture. 

BiSr  Por*JS!!'?5ith'.  "'fe  '^'"^  »  ''^  *"«^''ook  like  the 
^^--^nt^ZPhr^tt^'i^lTf"^.  worked  out  in  hSoSS 
with  it  in  af cSLTliS  ^.T^'t  :S.  "°  "!^~*""  ~"P»«- 
of  heart  and  mind  wit}.  ™/\  •  ■  ^"^inga  wtake  hold 
noble  purp^    No  liii^         ^  ""P.'"'  *"'*  dominate  life  to 

to  hi.  pupi,.,  i.  theSn.ro?w  J;.rtrs'lf;*'°^^^^^^ 

to  attain  hia  grand  object.  *''«"t>y  'he  S.  S.  teacher  .trivea 
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XII. 
Th»  T«aohib'8  Akt — Bw  8p«cut  Peoblkms. 

1  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.— ^Mher  in  primary 
or  •enior  olaMea,  the  problem  U  fundamentally  the  same  and  ite 
■olution  U  alBO  £undamentaUy  the  lame,  but  poetically  the  pn- 
mary  and  intermediate  daMWC  prewnt  greatett  difficulties 

The  trouble  may  be  in — 
a.  The  teacher. 
6.  The  pupil, 
e.  The  leaaon. 

d.  The  lack  of  necesaary  apparatus. 
«.  Dittraotiog  anrroundinga. 

g.  The  Pretentation  of  the  Leeeot^— It  ia  taken  for  granted— 

a.  That  the  teacher  ha«  something  to  teach. 

6   That  he  has  aa  distinct  and  dear  knowledge  of  the  facta 

and  other  features  of  his  subject   as  he  can  get  after  a 

careful  convder&tion  of  the  lesson. 

c.  That  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  lesson. 

d.  That  he  is  interested  in  his  class. 

e.  That  he  is  ready  to  bring  all  the  powers  that  he  has  to 

make  this  lesson  dear,  aocepUble  and  pn^teble  to  the 

class. 
Most  of  the  task  is  then  done,  especially  if  he  h»Te  adequate 

knowledge  of  his  pupils.  

The  use  of  app«»tus,  maps,  bUckbowd,  pictures,  illustraUon. 

S.  The  Active  Co^tperation  nfthe  Clou. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  duty  is  to  ed«icate-to  di^T  <«*• 
Information  ierely  superimposed  on  othen.  is  usdess.  On^^^ 
facta  and  truths  which  are  so  adapted  to  the  pupU  as  to  become. 
„  H  "«.  part  of  him,  whidi  are  as  seeds  whidi  «M,ner  or  Utar 
;^  »SJt\nd  gro^whidi  are  as  a  bridge  a«nros.  an  unpa«- 
Se&  that  wtil  now  had  limited  him,  only  *»»«•»««£ 
wdvalneto  him.    The  purpose  of  the  teadier  is  not  the  con- 
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The  ideal  i.  irtof  ^e  dSi'™ JSf^  ^"^^^  ^^  right •twderds. 

hiedeTotion,  hi.  '^fJ<>rS!^tJ^'^;)iir^,^r:\''^'^'>*' 
•omething  ouUide  himM^  Thl  n!  •  *  •  "«'»*  "t^d*"*  u  not 
oe^tdn^y^«tTuonCS^.S^j'^™'  '?.  ^^^.  rK*"  •t»nd*«l. 
of  riorv  •'    Tfcn.  f K^/  u?       5"f*  '"  y""    ^*''«*  » your  "  hoM 

Ko^er-'tonhT/-"-"!^^^^^^^ 

e.notion/hiJim'il^.'tS?  h1^  whl'te';?*.^:^ '^Sth T^*'  '^ 
Teritv  of  f ha  fki'nV.  uj    v*   .       """  ""^t  .eiwa  with  the  morel 

.Uta«  of  cln^r^'v^tlV'  ^•'"rlL,"  Wgher,  i.  neej^ 

not  onl/of  hS  own  io^ ^■t"*^"*,'^^"^  •"  '"•''  «»>"'i'>- 

pupil,  '^^'*i!^^ot^:^i^i'^ri:i.*^Lvn?S'''  °'-,*^' 

Muwer  to  the  teiSsher'.  effort^  ^^  P^P*^ '° 
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THE  POPULARIZATIC  i  OF   THE   OLD   AND  NEW 

TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY 

AND  THE  HISTORY  AND  INSTITU- 

TIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 


Do  tb«  people  nood  iaatmctioo  la  tboM  wtiioctsr 
Vn»t  Hrtadao  ••«  to  ffire  tUa  iattnictioaP 
CoiUd  o«  CoUoets  auko  Umm  afmctei  ntort  tfidiat? 
Doti  tUa  work  raaUy  bolonc  to  ttao  CoUtgMr 
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I.  Do  TBI  Piopu  Nmd  Ikbtbuctiok  m  Taui  SuBjient 
BaU  and  Chureh. 

A  word  M  to  the  linking  of  thoM  two  rabjeoU  tosetlMF 
Alw.y,  patri^  the  SoriptuA.  flret.  «d  «  the  SitSf  W 

ber  of  the  Oiurch,  ituid.  to  the  former  Mtaiewhat  m  applied 
m»them»ticdoe.topurem.theniatioiinthe  training  of  mdyil 
•ngrneer.  and  hM  the  «une  effect  upon  him  m  the  .tudy  Jflu 

^%Si  ^^« '^'*  *^  de«l,  reooHed  in  the  Scripture,  bSt 
the  Chnatian  Church  and  is  building  it  now 

bJT^.*''"  ^""Tll."'  the  pre«nt  face,  the  »me  fundamental 
proUema  ae  the  Church  of  tho  paet  in  the  application  of  the 

S^tl.r«i^''  "d  properly  cope  with  the  practical  probfenii 
of  the  pr«Mnt,  no  matter  how  exact  our  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

^  Tk  "^7  "T •  ^*^8^^  ««P  of  the  mieUkeTtSS  .u^ 
•MMi,  the  defeat,  and  the  victoriee,  the  methods,  defeota.  and 
npenmenta  of  the  father..  Given  a  knowled^of  sTriStSa 
£r.i^!2r*^i"  '  knowledge  of  the  Ohurch'a  hi.tory7Sl^ 
ueTitobly.  and  u  an  eaaential  oonditioa  to  progreaa. 
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This  hM  not  »lw»y»  bc«n  held,  but  in  proportion  m  thit 
knowledge  hm*  been  lacking  in  thoee  in  control  o(  the  Church, 
who  will  My  th»t  the  Church  hM  not  loet  tremendouiiy  ?  And 
in  theee  democratic  timi-e  the  people  increMingly  control  the 
Church.  It  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Church  Hietoij  by  the 
people  not  imperative,  then,  and  iti  neglect  more  fraught  with 
danger  than  ever  t 

Vital  and  Aeeuratt  KnowMgt  qf  ihtie  Ettential  to  •*» 
Inltllifftnt  and  Stahlt  Faith. 

The  knowledge  of  these  two  lubjeots  is  eaaential  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  sUble  faith.  An  unintelligent  faith  i>  a  very  uneUble 
affair.  The  progress  of  the  Church  has  ever  been  due  to  men 
who  have  desired  a  more  intelligent  and  rational  reliaion.  The 
moet  troublesome  heresies,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
reUided  the  progress  of  dogma,  have  been  those  resulting  from 
lack  of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  and  as  in 'the  past,  »o  in  the 

present.  ,11. 

How  is  it  that  our  people,  often  good,  sincere  people,  leave  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  and  bow  ^e  knee  to  the  high  prophetess 
of  Christian  Science,  or  flock  to  the  temple  of  the  second  Elijah 
in  Chicago,  or  are  convinced  by  the  involved  logic  of  the 
Antinomian,  or  the  highly  Scriptural  and  detailed  facts,  figures, 
and  glittering  generalities  of  the  pre-millennialistl  Many  an 
attractive  and  manifestly  earnest  teacher  of  the  Bible  may  teach 
the  moet  irrational  theories  and  dogmas,  and  proceed  on  the 
moat  unscientific  methods  and  the  most  unwarranted  and  nnsu]^ 
ported  assumption,  and  yet  if  he  be  clever,  well-intentioned,  and 
especially  if  heralded  as  "  undenominational,"  many  good  people, 
innocently  thinking  that  all  Bible  teaching— especially  of  a 
certain  sort — must  be  true,  Uke  him  as  the  exponent  of  Ansa 
and  absolute  truth.  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  ,*hing," 
and  their  very  little  learning,  often  supe-^oial  and  undigested, 
has  been  a  too  great  danger  to  themi  They  have  lacked  an 
intelligent  faith,  and  were  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  any  wind 
of  doctrine. 

Let  Knowledge  Grow. 

And  in  these  days  we  cannot  curb  knowledge.  Our  only 
course,  then,  as  a  Church,  is  to  "let  knowledge  grow  from  more 
to  more,"  and  answer  our  prayers  by  changing  the  dangerously 
little  knowledge  and  many  false  conceptions  of  our  people  re- 
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garUing  our  Scripture  uu)  the  Church  into  m  •dequ.t.  know 


^r*  uw  /*rolt»tmntt  f 

fn^*^?***'^ '?*?•'"""■  ««"P»««  or  the  Church.  hi.toS 
«d  ,u.titut  on..     I  h.re  met  »oa,e  Proteetwt..  „n..  MetH 

i.t.,  who  quite  nncon.ciou.ly  took  up  thi.  BiS  thoronghtSng 
Wge,  and  progrew  are  three  euential  pl.nk.  of  P,^f.untbm 

ftlrXa^^^*  Churche.,  in,tead  of  being  .miller  iJS! 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  in  the  light  of  our 
appalling  .gnorwice  Can  we  wonder  that  we  hare  not  dZ 
more  that  we  have  been  «,  often  in  error,  that  we  haJe  been  « 
often  timid,  ^  often  over  rigid,  m  blind  to  opportunity  1 

Vital  and  Accuratt  KnowMffe  of  thf,  Eumtial  to  tht  Sucee^ 
</  Christian  Mi»$ion$. 

The  knowledge  of  thew  thing,  give.  u..  too,  our  only  ban.  for 
the  proper  anderetanding  and  .uplwrt  of  mSon.      AdmSI  fo^ 

S^Sl  v*!J?  the  Sonpture.  or  of  the  hUtory  of  the  expan.ion 
rf  the  k  ngdom  of  Chri.k  ArgumenU  b.»d  on  loyalty  to^JJ 
Church  or  upon  a  few  general  principle,  or  particular  texU 
n|.y  bnng  some  r^pon.^  but  thi.*^re.p^«  u  nSer  SeqwS 
.SlSTnrv^L  ^f^'^  the  «piriti:^  life  re^uZg^Sn  « 
kJ^w  S«  1}  i  J  cooperated  .tudy  of  the  Scriptu^,.  and  a 
nm„I.^r*K  r^**  'r*^  °^  **'•'  problem.,  and  battle,  wd  tn* 
that  a  knowledge  of  prewnt  condition,  and  need,  to  bringforth 
anadequatoreeponw,.  reeponw  which  will  be  m«l.  wSnrer 
u";:;ino'3SJL""*''-  "•"''  °'  *"^"«»*  oonviction'-:^ 
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F^^e^t,  tht  Fvul  of  Mi—Unu, 

A  word  of  mution  thould  b«  added  here.  Facta,  it  ia  aaid, 
are  the  fuel  of  miasioiu.  There  U  certainly  maoh  troth  in  thia, 
but  two  modiAcationa  ahoald  be  noted  in  the  atatement  The 
facta  for  the  beat  fire  are  not  liX  modern  or  recent  facta,  nor  are 
they  facta,  by  any  meana,  which  all  have  an  eaaily  aeen  bearing 
upon  the  taak  facing  the  preeent  firing  line  in  the  Chorch'a 
advance.  Then,  too,  the  faoU  are  not  the  fire.  The  moat  con- 
vincing and  deareat  statement  of  facta,  tho  moat  exhaustive  and 
logical  array  of  the  world's  needs  are  only  efbotive  in  proportion 
to  the  spiritual  Ufa  in  the  person  hearing  them.  If  the  spirit  of 
dev-^tion,  of  service,  of  Ohrist,  be  there,  then  in  proportion  to  its 
presence  will  the  facts  draw  action.  And,  as  we  shall  notice  in 
a  moment,  there  is  nothing  which  takes  the  place  of  the  earnest, 
open,  vital  study  of  the  Bible  in  arousing  and  deve' oping  spiritoal 
life,  and  on  this  ihe  cause  of  missions  is  essentially  based. 

Vital  and  Accurate  KnowUdga  of  Thet  SuhjteU  by  th«  PeopU, 
E$MiU%al  to  Church  Union>cmd  All  Other  Sueh  Movemente. 

Again,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  theee  two  subjects  by 
the  people  how  can  we  ever  hope  for  a  lasting  union  of  any  of 
the  denominations  now  composing  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  t 

Church  leaders  may  come  together  and  negotiate  union  with 
the  very  bent  intent,  but  without  the  seal  of  the  intelligent, 
popular  conviction  of  the  bodiea  concerned,  based  upon  a  deep 
and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Church,  the  cat 
tied  to  the  dog  gives  a  truer  picture  of  peace. 

But  with  the  spread  of  a  true  conception  and  knowledge  of 
Scripture  and  biblical  theology  (no  dry  thing)  by  our  people, 
and  with  the  study  by  the  beat  of  the  membership  of  all  the 
churches,  of  the  great  trends  and  periods  and  men  of  the  whole 
Church,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  but  a  gradual 
coming  together  and  uniting  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  t  No  power  on  earth,  if  they  be  Christian, 
could  hold  them  apart.  Tiiey  would  find  not  merely  a  basis  of 
union,  but  a  wise  and  rationsi  basis,  and  of  a  laating  union. 

Vital  and  Accurate  Knowledge  of  Theae  StAjeett  by  the  People 
the  Eeeentiat  Batie  for  Seal  JtevivtU  qf  True  Bdigion. 

Nay,  may  we  not  go  farther  and  deeper  and  say  that  a  sane, 
scientific,  clear,  sympathntic  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
people,  not  merely  the  ministry,  ia  eaaential  for  a  true  revival 
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m^J^uroh  ;  «d  tU  kr4,wWg,  of  th.  Church',  hirtory  i. 
•Hmtial  if  thia  apintcuU  pcver  thua  gained  ia  to  b*  ta^Z^ 
^W^y  for  th.  farth.^.0.  of  th.  "EnSoJIl  mJ^S^ 
ChrktianiMopl.  m  .T.nr  m..  whoM  niritaaUtv  oouW  noTk. 

mutakM.  which  they  riiould  h»T.  l..rn«i  fnw,To«Tf  tJS 
JUh.«^  Md  h.v.  f«l«l  to  gTMp  th.  n.««u.g  of  Sr  Um«  ol 
to  uj|.  them  to  .dvanUg^  h^UMe  th.yTnl»f  not  iS^oh^^  3 
th.  Oharoh  ud  how  it.  prMeot  hiul  com.  from  ito  p««t       ^ 

But  firat  mu.t  come  r«Tival  of  apiritual  lif.,  and  the  baaia  of 
thia   >•  not  hard   to   find.     Wh.no.   h»v.  oome   th.  wUTt 

rj?'^',?!'^'"'^^  Wh.ncci^.th.«vi,«lofthei7l?; 
ycMi  of  th.  firat  cMtunr  t  Th.  pnbliahing  of  th.  «ood  tidinoJ 
of  J«,aa  and  Hia  taadilng^  th.  '•  .xamining  of  thffiptSS 
wh«th.r  thw.  thinga  w.r.  ao,"  th.  toaohinir    th«  '.^Cl^  ♦• 

m.nd  and  h«„rt ;  th«.  W  the  tru.  l«uie„*of  that  g^lt  .J  S 
th.  intalligsnt  oonriction  in  apit.  of  prejudice  fonnalimT^nJ 
immoraUty  that  hew  wo  the  Truth,  and  tS  SJTnSo^ 
.athuaiaaUc  faith  of  th.  jx^pl^  b^  on  knowlX  J^d 
exporience,  .xpre«ed  in  humble  but  mighty  «^W  fa.  tS^ 
gT«t  „riTa  Whenc  cam.  th.  Prote.t£.t  R5o7i2ionT  M 
the  b.*u,  of  that  gn»t  outbor.t  th.re  lie.  the  Ren.ia«u.^  The 
New  Learning,  aa  it  cam.  up  through  Italy  and  Eurone  •  th! 
•tudy  of  the  Qr^k,  eap«,ially  by  atudenU  anJioua  to  know  •  ^l 
atudy  of  th.  Greek  acripturea ;  the  thoughtfd  <»mS^ 
the  tjmga  that  exiat  with  the  thing,  the/  found^iS^J  to 

Earnaat  litoraiy  atudy.  by  men  who  in  ignorance  thinted  for 
knowledge  wh.n  dir««tod   to  th.  b..t  Ufrature.  3ed  in 

contentment  and  ohurohly  pretoneion  and  moral  death 

b.t!!?  £!■'  "^^s^  ^^  ^1  'H'>  •«"»•  8"'*'y  there  cannot 
i?t^Jl^!T  °'.r  ''*"'^'  '^**  *^^  marvellou.  popular  thir.trng 

^f^tigate  Bible  and  Church,  if  it  b.  but  directed  in  She  right 
w«y,  will  re.ult.  and  at  no  great  di.Uno-  of  Ume.  in  the  mSt 
^noua  and  .nbaUntial  revival  of  .pirftual  life  and  high  etSSd 
•nd  godly  prinoiplea  of  conduct  that  the  Church  haa  y*t  aeen 

But  i$  Kot  Thi$  a  Dangtrotu  St»p  t 
oynioum  and  pMaimiam,  prononnc  th.  populariaation  of  know- 


ladge  to  be  impossible.  They  point  out  the  dangers.  People 
may  get  wrong  views.  They  have  them  now  ;  and  anyway,  is 
it  not  far  preferable  to  see  the  people  with  erroneoos  views 
TMulting  from  a  real  thirst  for  knowledge  which  that  same 
continaod  thirst  would  correct,  than  have  ^m  with  no  ideas  of 
their  own  whatever!  The  dangers  of  an  attempt  to  acquire 
knowledge  are  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  safety  of  a  contented 
ignorance.  It  was  the  holding  of  the  reverse  of  this  which  well 
nigh  suffocated  the  Church  in  the  Dark  Agea. 


And  Will  It  Not  Me'^n  St^MrHeitUUj/ f 

There  is  one  danger,  however,  in  the  popniarizatiun  of  know- 
ledge which  must  be  noted,  that  of  superficiality,  which,  of 
course,  goes  hand-in-hand  with  narrow  dogmatism.  This  is  all 
the  worse  when  linked  with  earnestness.  But  vo  assert  that  the 
attempt  to  popularize  Bible  or  other  study  is  t4>  be  necessarily 
superficial  is,  I  think,  to  show  great  ignorance  of  the  proUem. 
Let  us  undersUnd  our  terms.  If  you  mean  by  the  pOT>ularicar 
tion  of  any  study  that  everybody  is  to  be  oerUinly  and  at  once 
aroused,  instructed  and  inspired,  then  the  thing  is  practically 
imposaible,  and  to  succeed  is  to  but  reach  a  shallow  mediocrity. 

But  by  popularization  of  study  I  mean  the  bringing  of 
opportunity  attractively,  inspiringly  and  comprehensively  to 
every  one  who  desires  knowledge  and  whose  desire  to  know  is 
sufficimtly  strong  that  he  will  make  a  reasonable  effort  to 
acquire. 

And  there  are  many  of  our  workers — and  these  our  best— 
who  would  make  use  of  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  expect  the  majority  of  our  people  to 
appreciate.  There  are  a  few  of  these  in  every  social  grade,  in 
country  and  in  city,  in  every  church,  whom  no  earthly  wisdom 
could  select  from  the  general  crowd,  but  who  would  gladly  come 
forward  to  make  use  of  an  opportunity  for  the  literary  and 
historical  study  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  the  discussion  of  living,  present  topics  arising  from 
this. 


Th4  Saving  Remnant 


The  remnant  is  the  salvation  of  the  pMpIe  now  as  in  old 
Hebrew  days.  But  we  are  apt  to  think  this  remnant  too  small 
and  to  be  content  with  too  low  a  standard.  You  say  most 
people  do  not  seriously  wish  to  know  t     I  answer  that  a  great 


mmnj  pmtfle  do  wi«h  to  know,  and  thew  we  of  the  a»lt  of  the 
Charch.  They  rawl ;  they  think ;  th«y  puzzle  over  probieni*  of 
Scripturee,  of  dogmA,  at  the  relktions  of  the  charohea,  of  the 
reaaon  for  this  or  th»t.  They  are  not  shw'p  to  be  led.  They 
•«  w  oompwatiTely  few  in  tmth  ohurdi,  sand  are  ao  often 
niaonderatood,  that  the  paatora,  with  their  regular  work,  and 
for  other  reaaons,  pay  little  ^tent«on  to  them.  The  only  way 
to  get  thia  remnant,  larger  than  it  aeenia  to  be,  thea«  our 
people— young  men  and  women  eapecially — who  are  puzzling 
and  wondering  and  thinking,  foonaaed  for  the  beat  work,  is  by 
taking  them  aeriously. 

It  ia  to  reaeh  thia  claaa  of  people,  thia  large  claaa,  large  in  the 
^Sf^gftte,  who  will  be  found  among  our  brighteat  workem  or 
among  thoae  who  might  be  auch,  that  we  ahould  bend  our 
energiea. 

L«t  M  Take  the  People  Serioualy. 

I«t  ua  take  then?  serioualy.  I>o  we  believe  in  the  intrinaio 
merit  of  the  Scriptureal  Surely  we  do,  and  look  upon  it  aa  the 
Church's  first  buaineaa  to  open  them  to  the  people.  The 
historical  and  literary  work  that  haa  been  applied  to  the 
Scripturea  in  the  laat  quarter  century,  together  wi^.h  the 
arohasologioal  inreatigationa,  hare  conhined  to  give  the  ;hurch 
an  opportunity  tc  thia  end  which  she  has  never  before  poaaeased. 

Aa  I  have  said,  ao  far  aa  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
hiatory  of  the  Church  ia  concerned,  I  would  pay  little  direct 
attention  to  thoae  who  manifestly  have  no  deaire  to  know  more 
or  whose  deaire  ia  aimply  for  varniah.  There  ia  aurely  a  large 
enough  number  who  do  not  deaire  superficial  but  real  knowledge. 
I  would  have  the  Church  reach  to  even  the  hum  bleat  and  moat 
ignorant  of  theae.  I  would  take  him  aerioualy.  If  he  reject  or 
neglect  it,  the  reaponsibility  ia  upon  him,  not  upon  the  Church 
(where  it  reata  now),  whose  buaineaa  is  to  publish  and  teach  the 
good  tidings  to  all. 

To  Sum  TTp, 

If  it  be  desirable  that  all  read  the  Bible,  it  ia  juat  aa  daairabla 
that  all  read  it  intelligently. 

The  incorrect  interpretation  and  the  niiaunderstanding  of  the 
Bible  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  Kingdotn  of 
God  in  the  world  to-day.  They  make  many  earneat  people 
fanatics.  They  make  many  intelligent  people  put  the  Bible 
aaide,  the  more  devout  revering  but  not  reading  it,  the  leas 
devout  doubting  and  not  reading  it. 
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Soma  people— to  put  it  with  eztrme  oaation — in  every  coib- 
manity,  are  Marehing,  oonMiioiuly  or  aooonMioaalj,  for  • 
reeeonable  faith,  and  their  aamber  inoreaeee  with  the  growth  <d 
knowledge. 

The  intelligent  study  of  tho  Bible  is  one  of  the  rareet  and 
■afeat  paths  to  a  reasonable  faith,  and  the  careful  study  of  the 
histo^  and  institutions  of  the  Church  is  essential  to  the  working 
out  of  that  faith  in  the  most  effective  Christian  senrioe. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  the  exponent  of  the  Ooqiel  of  Jmus 
Christ,  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  attract  human  souls  to 
this  quest,  and  to  anist  those  on  this  queet,  and  to  these  ends  it 
should  in  ever'  ■ssible  way  strive  to  bring  about  the  open- 
minded,  (Jod-ft.^  ig,  truth-loving,  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible 
and  Church  by  ali. 


II.  What  Aonroin  Sue  to  Oivk  this  iMRBcoTioir  1 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  all,  but  among  the  many  agencies 
seeking  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects  directly  to  the 
people,  let  the  two  greatest  be  mentioned,  the  Pastor  and  the 
Sunday  School.  But  in  working  to  this  end  these  have  at 
present  certain  great  limitations. 


Tha  Paator. 

The  Pastor  who  most  aealonsly  endeavors  to  efleotively  do 
the  work  is  the  one  most  conscious  of  these  limitations.  His  work, 
with  its  vast  object,  the  salvation  of  men,  is  many-sided.  He 
more  than  any  layman  can  appreciate,  sees  his  task  loom  so 
large,  feels  the  claims,  the  pressure,  the  important  and  urgent 
oall  of  so  many  interests,  eaw  of  which  has  some  part  to  play  in 
the  working  out  of  the  programme  of  Jesus,  that  he  cries  with 
Jeremiah,  "Ah,  Lord  Oodl  behold  I  cannot."  He  feels  at 
times  as  would  a  farmer  who  was  set  to  work  a  thousand-aore 
farm  single-handed.  This  woric  of  instruction  may  be  supremely 
important,  but  so  are  the  other  tasks  before  him.  Then,  too,  his 
talents,  temperament  and  training  may  lead  him  to  naturally 
emphasise  other  features  of  the  great  work,  and  since  he  sees 
that  apparently  but  few  are  interested  in  this  he  may  largely 
neglect  it.  Even  in  his  preaching  the  demands  of  hu  hetero- 
geneous congregation  limit  him  often  in  his  attempts  to  do  solid 
work  in  this  direction.  Finally,  the  multifarious  calls  upon  him 
at  all  hours  and  on  ail  hands  strongly,  and  sometimee  success- 
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folly,  tonpt  him  away  from  oIom  rtndy ;  and  if  h«  itndT  not.  he 
grows  not,  and  if  ■o,  how  can  he  teaeh  1 

Tkt  Sunday  School. 

The  Sondar  School  is  the  greatest  department  of  the  Church 
lUaim  frankly  ii  to  carry  out  the  principles  we  have  laid  down.' 
Its  staffof  teachers  and  offioers  U  oompoMd  of  all  torts  »ind  con- 
ditums  <rf  men  and  women  with  this  one  thing  in  common.  They 
demre  to  help  in  the  good  work.  Sometimes  with  a  Tery  strong 
and  intalligent  desire,  sometimes  with  a  very  weak  and  inadequate 
one;  sometdmes  with  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  implied  m  the 
aim  of  the  Sunday  School,  sometimes  quite  ignorant,  sometimes 
quite  careless  or  half-hearted  conoemiog  these.  One  dare  not 
make  too  sweeping  a  statement  in  the  face  of  great  work  done, 
bnt  that  generaUv  the  staff  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge 
and  training,  and  lack  of  real  opportunity  to  gain  these,  will  be 
most  quickly  acknowledged  by  the  best  workers. 


Literatwre. 

V'*^^  of  both  Pastor  and  Sunday  School  is  inestimably 
MSisted  by  books  and  other  literature.  Some  think  that  if  these 
were  taken  sufficient  advantage  o^  these  two  agencies  could  do 
oomplete  work.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  helpful  literature,  the  point  has  not  at  all 
beraattained ;  and  for  many  reasons.  Bodes  are  good,  bad,  and 
indiOBrent,  and  sometimes,  through  advertising,  the  two  last  are 
plaoed  more  prominently  before  the  people  than  the  first.  They 
oaonot  read  all  the  books  alleged  to  be  worth  while.  What  are  they 
to  read  I  And,  after  all,  books,  though  great,  are  not  aU  (even 
though  grouped  in  excellent  "reading  courses"),  or  if  so, 
where  u  the  need  of  schools  and  colleges  t  Direction  and  dis 
onssion  and  the  personal  individual  touch  are  needed. 

Denominational    AutmbliM. 

Conventions  arc,  and  will  be,  of  much  value.  Their  natural 
tendency  and  possibly  their  greatest  value  is,  however,  to  deal 
mainly  with  methods  and  thereupon  to  have  discussion  among 
the  mmnbers  with  little  outside  expert  direction.  Summer  and 
winter  «'  sohoob  "  are  a  laudable  attempt  to  make  the  "  con  r«n- 
tum     count  lor  more  and  to  induce  study,  especially  of  the  facta 
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oonoeraing  modern  minions,  and  aome  Bible  ttudy  with  this  end 
in  view.  No  ■ummer  aohooli  (becaoee  of  the  aeMon),  however, 
cut  give  ftt  all  complete  and  latiafactory  anawer  to  the  problem 
rauwd.  The  "  wint<T  schools  "  p.-omise  much  more  and  the  plan 
oatlined  below  oonUinfc  all  the  most  proven  and  sacoesBful 
featnrea  of  theae  schools. 

Tht   Jnterdenominatiatud  Convention. 

This  has  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  denominational 
convention  and  some  oth<9rs  added,  but  the  inevitable  limitation 
of  the  interdeuomiuatiooal  convention  is  that  compromise  must 
necessarily  shut  out  all  theological  and  biblical  subjeoU  which 
might  offend  denominational  susceptibilities ;  and  the  officers  and 
speakers  generally,  no  matter  how  excellent,  feel  constrained  to 
be  so  guarded  and  politic  as  to  be  colorless  on  many  really  vital 
matters. 


III.   CovLD    Odb  Collbgks   Make   Thu>b    Aokmciks    Horc 

ErnciBNT  t 

Among  other  agencies  in  th«;  Ohurch  which  have  the  same 
high  aim  as  controls  the  Sundav  School  is  the  Theological  College. 
Free,  revered,  independent,  ^utious,  progressive,  scientific, 
handicapped  by  none  of  the  1^  iUtions  of  the  Sunday  School,  it 
stands  out  pre-eminently  for  •  accurate,  reasonable  and  vital 
instruction  of  the  people  in  i^aowledge  scriptural  and  ecclesi- 
astical. 

This  it  accomplishes  largtjiy  through  the  ministry  who  have  in 


In  other  words,  it  has  to 
agency  handicapped,  as  we 
grand   limitation  of  the 


its  halls  been  educated  for  this  « 
do  its  work  imlirectly  and  throug 
have  noted  above.     This   is  th« 
College. 

If  all  could  come  to  it,  it  oou<  i  nmch  all  directly ;  but  to 
attend  it  means  a  sacrifice  of  time,  an  expenditure  of  money,  a 
journey,  which,  to  the  great  majority  of  people,  make  attendance 
an  absolute  impossibility. 

Here,  then,  is  the  College  with  all  its  strength  and  possibilities 
of  helpfulness ;  yonder  are  most  of  the  people  and  most  of  its 
allies  in  sore  need  of  its  assistance ;  between  them  is  a  great 
gulf.  Is  there  no  way  of  bridging  this  t  Is  there  no  way  by 
which  the  College  could  at  least  to  some  extent  come  into  closer 
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toooh  with  tlM    peopj.   oataida  iu  prwent  dir«ot    reMh  the 

other  workera  and  studsnU  of  the  Church,  all  th.  L«fc«:.#.- 
«  inUIHg.„t  faith,  to  the  end  o£  better  p^rojL  In  ^J.^S 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesai  Christ  I  I*"*""  "»  "»  •dvance 

WKat  can  the  College  do  far  the  Paetor  in  this  directum  f 

lege  do  for  the  mmutryt  A  thought  a.  to  what  the  College  it 
•hould  make  anawer  to  thii  uniieceMary,  It  could  help^fw 
riLtr^,*^ '$.'*"",»<>  k-P  *»>•  «^ni.tera.tude„rafSj 
literature,  movemente,  thought  and  methods,  v^hioh  would  gire 

done  among  thoae  of  hu  congr«gation  who  would  appreoiato  the 
opportunity,  the  College  wouldiut  the  pastor  to  J2V Lr^ng! 
for  the  aooompluhment  of  a  work  which  he  now  flndi,  for 
roMOM  given  above,  largely  oat  of  his  reach. 

What  for  the  Sunday  School  t 

inJTw?  ~"'?  ""*  ^°"*»*  '''*  '»'  *»»•  ^""•'V  School  ?  The  two 
insatutions  have  the  same   fnndament%l  aim.     One  i.  handi- 

rH^  i'J  ^  °'  efficiency,  bat  i.  dir«5tly  in  touch  with  the 
F»opie,  the  other  u  efficient  in  men  and  equipment,  but  u  oat  of 
the  reach  of  moet  of  the  people.  If  onrcould  be  brought  into 
co<,pe«tion  with  the  other  the  College  could  certainly^aid  the 

i^»!'^?  ?"  1*^*  ^."'"'•y  *»*'«''  *°  g™»ter  efficiency 
^th  th? ft.7rr  ''"•,'»'«S«nday Schoo!-or  better,  thi.  together 
iSh  tL  <i"*'^'-'y  Board—npplie.  the  local  mean,  thl^ugh 
Irriedon''        °*"'  °°  '***  "*"**  °'  *''•  «>>'•«•  «>«'»db« 

Methode  and  Maltn-. 

„„  Jl!!i?'llr*'  ?*'"^?  ^  '"•  *°  '"*'"*"  *»»  "flfectiveneM  of  all 
T^  educational  agencie.  in  regard  to  method..  It  should 
do  more.  The  trouble  lies  not  so  much  in  the  how,  but  in  the 
«.*«<.  If  our  Sunday  School  and  other  workers  had  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  loving  it  with  aU  their  mind  a.  wITIm 
all  their  heart,  there  would  be  an  enthusiasm  for  the  teaching  of 
It  which  is  often  sadly  lacking  now,  and  which  would  speedily 
mean  a  demand  for  and  a  gaining  of  the  brst  methods  ofpre- 
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MoUtion.  The  Coll«||«  oannot  ebang*  dm  to  owplc.  It  ouuiot 
giv«  bniM  or  •  now  bout  ovon  to  tboao  attondiiut  ita  oImmo  ot 
neodouarten,  maeh  loM  can  it  do  thii  bv  any  nuMsninorj  to  tiMMO 
ootaiao.  Bat  in  proportion  m  it  oomM  into  tonob  bolinnlly  nad 
ritally  with  aonli  dotiring  knowladgo  it  abould  bo  oblo  to 
ineatimnblj  inerwue  their  onthatiMm,  intwwt  and  aflbetiTtnow 
in  tho  sproad  of  tha  kingdom  of  Ood. 

Tht  I/ntMrMly  Saettntion  MovmmmU. 

Baaed  on  a  belief  in  tha  wiadom  and  feaaibilitj  of  extending 
the  eultnre  of  the  univeraitj  to  tboae  ontaide  aa  well  aa  inaide 
the  oollege  walla,  the  Unirerdty  Bztenaion  MoTwnent  haa  had 
ita  riae,  and  for  a  qnarter  of  a  oentary  in  Bnrope  and  Ameriea, 
haa  made  ita  way.  It  haa  taken  Tarioua  forma  adapted  to 
yariona  aitoationa.    Ita  eoaential  difflonltiea  have  been  aa  followa : 


DifieuUif  Gnat. 

1.  The  abort  time  in  which  inatmotor  and  pupil  meet,  the 
inadequate  time  for  atudr,  and  the  brevity  of  the  conraea,  which 
have  neoeaaarily  to  be  abort  and  aimply  arranged  in  order  to 
attract  the  buay  yet  worth-while  oitisen. 

2.  The  imall  percentage  of  pec^le  which  the  atudy  of  aabieeta 
tike  Engliah  literature,  mnaic,  hiatory,  etc.,  appeala  to  in  any  one 
community,  and  consequently  the  difficultiea  of  organising  a 
"  centre  "  in  any  place  for  a  oourae  of  leoturea.  Subjeota  in  which 
the  people  will  takd  an  adequate  intereat,  and  inatructora  capa- 
ble of  attracting,  intereating  and  inatructing,  are  the  two  atrato- 
gio  pointa  in  all  Univeraity  extenaion  work,  and  it  ia  no  eaay  taak 
to  aecure  them. 

3.  The  coat,  espedally  in  the  aboence  of  endowment,  or  when 
the  work  ia  not  definitely  connected  with  a  Univeraity. 

4.  CorreapondencR  baa  given  valuable  aaaiatanee,  and  where 
thia  ia  relied  on  •o&Zy  the  abeence  of  the  peraonal  meeting  of  the 
inatructor  and  pupil  face  to  face  for  queation  and  exfwuiation 
conatitutea  a  grave  defect. 

A  Ortat  Sueeett,  IftvetiMeu. 

Thaae  are  gmt  difficultiea,  but  in  apite  of  them  the  movement 
haa  had,  on  the  whole,  wonderful  aucceaa  and  haa  ahown  great 
atatnli^.     Thia  ia  l«iely  becanae  of  the  fundamental  truth  upon 
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rhioh 


«<*  worth  Ihli:  r£rV5  SS'  '"""'^"  *"  ""^-  '*  p«-*w* 

<*nnot  be  •pplied  tothi  m^W^#T  "'J*"'  Y""'*™*/  ^oA 
knowledge  of  tl.  ftorStf^  !^  /k  ??k '^"^  the  .p^^T of  the 
There  ta^oi^SL  to  SLu^.*™*  the  Chareh  emong  the  p«,ple. 
in  all  J^ti^t^^XT^^^  '"r*"  of  theexperinSnt 

bel«ve^^h.t  the  movement  tha.  .pplW  would  be  .^a^  £ 
Tha  Difieultua. 

f^inaneial. 
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dittriflt  •(  l«Mt  ftn  inatiknto  or  oUmt  amii  nnnt  for 
eooraaa  of  IwiarM,  ato.,  in  which  tb«  corrMpoadmo^  ur  indoptn- 
dmi  work  of  Uw  ymt  ooold  ooniro.  Whothor  it  would  oon- 
plotoly  pft7  iu  wav  ia,  of  oouraa,  open  to  doubt,  but  it  woukl 
oooM  mora  noM-ly  doing  thia  than  doaa  any  othor  dapartmant  of 
CoUan  work. 

DiattneHea  Ftmturts, 

AMrMttra  oonrMa,  abort  anovgh  to  attraot  aren  thoae  who 
hnnblir  atand  in  moat  faMraoma  awe  of  "  Univeraitjr  work,"  witti 
printed  ayllaboa  of  each,  other  literature,  cormpond*  noe  where 
naoaatary,  with  added  faaturea  <rf  the  peraonal  meeting  of  iii- 
atmotora  and  pupila  for  h«lpful  queation  and  diaonaaion,  and  all 
at  a  minimum  ooat  and  within  the  intellectual  reach  of  the 
hurobleat  reader  who  deairea  knowled|{(>,  aa  well  a*  atimulating 
and  helpful  to  men  and  women  of  aoholarabip,  the  imttrujtion 
being  brought  to  the  very  doora  of  the  people,  and  the  iBatroctora 
being  profeaaora  or  lecturera  of  the  regular  College  staff.  Thoee 
are  the  prominent  featurea  of  the  Univeraity  ^tenaion  Move- 
ment aa  applied  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

IV.   Don  THM  WoBK  RsAur  Bklomo  to  thk  Colukii  t 

That  it  is  deairaUe  for  the  College  to  serve  the  people  throuj(b 
the  Sunday  School  and  Quarterly  Board,  as  repreaentlng  the  whole 
Church,  haa  been  proven  above ;  that  it  ia  a  feasible  proposition 
haa  now  also  been  demonstrated.  All  that  is  neoeaaary  now  is 
the  eo-operation  of  the  substantial  "  saving  remnant "  of  the 

Qle  who  deaire  knowledse  that  they  may  have  a  reasonable 
,  and  that  they  may  be  effective  servants  of  Christ,  with 
the  College.  The  advantage  to  the  people  and  Choroh  would  be 
ineatimable.  So,  also,  the  advantage  to  the  College.  To  syste- 
matically  bring  out  tlie  Collem  sUff  into  touch  with  the  rank 
and  file  ohureh-worker  would  have  a  broadening  and  healthy 
eflbot  on  all  eonoemed.  But  is  it  possible  that  though  the 
people  might  be  willing  the  College  might  notf  This  surely 
need  not  be  considered.  The  ideal,  aa  e«>reaaed  aome  time  ago 
by  Principal  Gtordon,  is  that  of  Uie  true  University. 

"  There  it  a  certain  type  that  some  regard  aa  the  perfect  product 
of  Univeraity  life  and  training,  the  man  who  is  well  informed, 
bat  exolnaive,  critical,  reaerved,  oraouUr,  a  oonoioualy  superior 
paraon.  But,  instead  of  aiming  at  producing  this  ki-id  of  sehojar, 
la  it  not  rather  the  true  aim  of  the  University  U>  »xvx  r«h  out  its 
hand  to  the  represent*tivea  of  many  classes,  to  he:  j  them  climb 


Um  hdfbto  fraa  wlwim  (hey  emn  gtt  olMrar,  tnmr  vicwa  of  life 
L  ..  -  ■?•"'*"'<'  inUrwU,  to  iMd  them  along  Hum  wbora  they 
•h^l  Bod  their  own  life  unfolding  into  greater  falneai  and  per- 
feetioa,  to  fit  them  for  larger  and  ever-incrMwing  eervioe  to  tl  eir 
fellowet  The  production  of  a  narrow  and  exolukire  oirele  of 
■ohoian  ia  not  the  main  achievement  of  the  Univeraity  ;  rather 
it  is  the  wider  extenaion  «.f  learning,  the  broadening  of  intel- 
lectual privilege,  the  enrichment  of  the  nation  at  every  point  at 
which,  by  maane  of  iU  grvat  variety  of  ■tudents.  it  can  reach  the 
life  of  the  petmle.  The  Univertity  recoxniM*  that  true  wiedom 
does  not  ait  aolitary,  that  nhe  ia  not  eacluaive,  cut  off  in  fMioied 
auMriority  from  fellow  men,  but  that  ahe  '  rajoicee  in  the  habit- 
able parte  of  the  earth  and  her  delighU  are  with  the  aona  of  men.' " 

Vnivtnity  Estmnon  Pnetdtd  tht  Unittnity, 

It  ia  worth  while,  too,  to  note  that  the  great  modem  nniveraitiee 
of  Europe  had  their  birth  in  juat  auoh  work.  What  would  now 
be  called  Univeraity  Extenaion  work — and  that,  too,  in  the 
theological  realm— waa  the  aeed  from  which  rorang  the' Univer- 
aity. Wherever  the  wandering  achoUr-teacher  Uught,  there 
waa  the  College.  The  Univeraity  haa,  no  doubt,  develc^  far 
beyond  the  dream  of  theee  acholara,  but  let  it  not  forget  ita 
humble,  precariooa  and  dairing  beginning  —  to  put  leaminir 
within  r«aeh  of  all  who  aought  it. 

Then  ia  the  aame  nted  now  aa  ever.  In  aome  way  the  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  meet  it  Thu  method  acema  to  be  feaaible 
throai^  exiating  agenoiea  and  to  the  great  betterment  of  theae 
agenciea.  It  ia  the  nobleat  taak  to  which  our  Collegea  can  turn 
their  energiea,  not  to  the  neglect  of  their  preeent  work,  the 
direct  inapiration  and  inatruction  of  the  few  for  the  aake  of  the 
many— but  rather  for  ita  more  efficient  accompliahment.  The  pree- 
ent method  of  reaching  the  pec^le  ia  indirect,  let  them  alao  take  the 
direct  method.  There  ia  no  daubing  between  the  twa  There 
woiid  be  mnoh  mutual  advantage  and  far  better  accompliahment 
of  the  fundamental  taak  of  the  College. 

1%4  ColUg*  AUmt  can   Cope  teitk  tht  Probltm. 

The  work  propoaed  doee  not  call  unneoeaaarily  upon  the  College 
aa  the  only  power  which  can  properly  cope  with  it. 

It  ia  a  atrange  idea  that  though  it  tnkea  experta  to  teach 
atudenU  at  college,  any  one  can  teach  "  the  people."  Btranie 
fallacy.  ■ 
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If  by  the  people  we  mean  those  of  the  great  mass  who,  though 
never  able  to  come  within  sigh  of  a  College  building,  deeire 
better  knowledge  of  things  relating  to  our  faith  and  Church  I 
say  that  the  very  best  instructors  we  have  are  none  too  good  I 
do  not  mean  to  throw  books  of  philo«)phy  and  syntax  at  them 
but  let  our  ablest  educators  tax  their  best  energies  to  satisfy 
these  people.     They  will  never  find  higher  or  more  fruitful  work 

Let  our  ministry  do  this.  Let  the  Department  of  Homiletics 
in  our  colleges  be  understood  to  include  the  training  to  teach. 
And,  then,  perhaps,  through  some  such  scheme  as  we  have 
outlined,  we  may  do  some  work  on  a  large  scale  through  our 
conferences,  through  short  courses  in  English  Bible  and  Church 
history  and  institutions,  with  printed  outlines,  conducted  by  the 
best  instructors,  who  will  be  able  to  offer  our  people,  including 
our  ministers— and  the  best  of  these  would  most  quickly  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity— instruction  in  the  Bible  and  the 
records  of  the  Church  as  high  and  effective  as  our  younc 
people  can  now  get  in  any  of  our  educational  institutions  in 
Shakespeare  or  in  ancient  history. 

Three  or  four  days'  meeting  of  instructors  and  studenU  is  a 
very  short  time.  But  let  us  not  think  it  so  short  as  to  be 
ineffective.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  past  experience  in 
partly  similar  work,  the  proposed  institute  will  be  surprisinirlv 
effective.  "^        °  ^ 

But  will  it  pay  its  way  ?  You  do  not  ask  that  question  of  our 
colleges.  If  so,  they  would  stand  condemned  at  once.  It  is 
utterly  aside  to  argueagainst  such  an  educational  proposal  on  such 
grounds.  But,  if  we  can  get  even  five  per  cent,  of  our  member- 
ship—which hardly  equals  half  our  Sunday  School  teachers 
alone— to  take  the  matter  up,  the  plan  will  pay  its  way. 

This  scheme  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  work  of  the 
popularization  of  the  study  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the 
Church  s  history  and  institutions.  But  it  may  do  great  things 
It  adds  no  machinery.  It  increases  the  output  and  efficiency  of 
present  machinery.  It  is  on  safer  financial  basis— more  nearly 
self-supporting- than  any  other  educational  scheme  of  the 
Church.  It  deals  with  no  transient  subjects,  but  the  most 
fundamental.  Tc  duplicates  no  other  existing  machinery.  It 
Ukee  the  people  seriously.  It  is  being  begun  on  but  a  small 
scale  and  will  grow  as  iu  effectiveness  and  value  are  seen. 

Some  points  in  it  may  need  to  be  modified,  but  h  has  no 
feature  which  has  not  in  practical  working  elsewhere  been 
proven  a  success.     The  only  experiment  is  the  combination,  but 


6S 

the  fundamental  succeu  of  thi.  is  a  foregone  concluwon.  It  eoee 
nnK?^  "fsunption  that  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  the 
public  school  and  similar  agencies  have  made  certain  problems 

mediate  answer.  This  is  one  among  many  answers,  some  in 
harmony  wme  out  of  harmony  with  it.     God  alone  cLn  rightly 

U  smairan^'hT**'''"- .  "  i!^"  ^  '^"^^^  ''^  '^^  ?"««»»  ^^at 
nr^Jn  ^  "u  "  '^T,*'  ^"""^  *"  **"*'  *"«  been  written  and 
proven  above  makes  u.  believe  that  beyond  doubt  thi.  movement 
.ssanctionedof  God  and  that  the  work  it  will  accompli," fSr 

Ltlcltr   °'    ''^   ^'"«'°"  ""    •'"   ^"*  "^   ^"^^  » 

0<A«r  iF^ecte. 

Without  doubt  such  University  extension  work  as  this  would 
have  many  other  beneficial  effects. 

Certainly  it  would  be  an  advrrtisement  of  the  colleges  doinir 
such  work  and  advertisement  of  the  very  best  kind.  If  theif 
influence  be  extended  for  good,  the  consciousness  of  good  recdved 
by  the  people  wil  gain  for  them  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  people  financial  and  otherwise.  ^      ' 

Increased  attendakck  may  ensue.  There  are  doubtless  many 
who  have  financial  ability  and  time  to  take  at  least  some 
extended  work  m  College  or  to  send  others,  but  who  hav^  nS 
real  knowledge  of  what  the  College  is.  A  taste  of  this  as  given 
m  these  University  extension  courses  may  easily  mean  the  attrac- 
tion of  many  to  a  College  course,  "ineattrac- 
The  augmenting  of  the  ncmbeb  of  those  offering  them 
8ELVB8  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  may  easily  be  the  direct  result  of  this 
work.  Men  designed  by  God  for  the  ministry  are  sometime 
Wuse  of  inadequate  knowledge  and  the  misunderstanding  rf 
thefi^ts^lost  to  this  service,  and  their  gifts  are  used  in  o^er 
ess  effective  directions.  This  University  extension  work  with 
Its  large  outlook  on  Church  and  Bible  and  Gos^l  itl  ^Cof 
probems,  ^s  reasonableness,  its  culture  combined  with  its  deep 
spirituality  and  intense  Christian  enthusiasm,  is  sure  not  only  to 
arouse  the  laity  to  better  service  as  laymen,  but  alsc  to  bring 
not  a  few  to  the  consecration  of  their  lives  to  the  glorious  toil  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

-A.  E  L. 
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